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FOREWORD 


Mr R. Narasimhan has taken upon himself the intereating 
task of compiling a symposium on the great poet and thinker. 
Rabindranath Tagore, who by his numerous admirers and 
disciples is affectionately termed “Gurudev’, and who dominated 
the literary scene in India for many years. 

Not inappropriately, the volume starts with an account by 
Prof. Tan Yun Shan of the Poet’s visit to China in 1924. He 
claims that the visit gave a great impulse to the literary 
renaissance of China, and his hope that the two sister nations 
of India and China should work together in the future as they 
have collaborated in the past isshared by millions of people 
who regard the outlook and ancient philosophies of the two 
countries as of special value to the civilization of the future. 

Professor Rama Aiyar rightly emphasizes that, as in the 
case of other great poets and artists, Tagore’s receptiveness 
and power of assimilation enabled him not only to borrow 
from various civilizations and cultures, but to enrich what he 
borrowed. A study of this volume enabies one also to realize 
the multifariousness of the work of this many-sided genius. It 

been stressed that arresting and beautiful as are the 
adaptations and translations into English of his work, no real 
idea of his greatness as a poet or the melody of his verses can 
be obtained by anyone, who has not read them in original 


Rabindranath Tagore’s life was a full one. More than 
once in this volume it is proved that he did not seek delive- 
rance in asceticism or renunciation. His main characteristics 
may be described to be sympathy with every form and tense 
and mood of life, its joys and despairs and those deeper 
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appeals and realizations which are part of the religious striving. 
The art of Tagore perhaps finds its fullest expression in his 
short stories and plays, and it is characteristic of his genius 
that he excels in the délineation of child life. In a very 
challenging essay, Dr Cousins, analyses the work of Tagore 
as illustrative of what he picturesquely terms the four purities 
af Rabindranath, ‘of body, mind, desire and action’. 

The Visvabharathi and what the educational experiment 
at Santiniketan has meant have been described. They were, 
in truth, his attempt to recapture the spirit of the old 
forest Universities of India, having as the ideal not only the 
development of individual personality but the assimilation of 
the lessons derived from nature and the wider philosophy of 
life. The accounts of the Institute of Rural Reconstruction, 
which was the nucleus of artistic and craft training, and of the 
music of Tagore are two of the most interesting contributions 
to this volume. It was very like Tagore to have taken up 
painting late in life and to have excelled in it as he did. As 
Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar states, ‘the painter commenced 
where the poet left off’, and the essay entitled Chstraltpi,, 
furnishes a vivid picture of the characteristics of Tagore’s 
vital artistry. Tagore owed a great deal, as Ramaswami 
Sastri has pointed out, to the earlier singers of Bengal— » 
Jayadeva and Kabir and many others—but his own contribu- 
tions were vivid and important. Perhaps he found his greatest 
fulfilment in the messages that he imparted to the world from 
the Indian scene, from forest and from field—messagea of 
the essential unity and inherent joy of existence. 


Pecesagy } C. P. RAMASWAMI AIYAR 
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MY DEVOTION TO GURUDEV 


BY 
PROF. TAN YUN SHAN 


(Founder of the Sino—Indian Cultural Society 
in India and Chungking) 


Rabindranath’s visit to China in the year 1924 was a great 
event in China’s cultural history. He roused the dormant 
conscience of the Chinese nation, which for over a hundred 
- years had been intoxicated and doped by the splendours and 
glories of the modern materialistic West. It was this visit 
of Rabindranath Tagore that gave a momentous impetus to the 
new national movements in an awakening China. 

I met Gurudev for the first time at Singapore in 1927. 
When he visited China in 1924, I had just left my country. When 
I saw him for the first time, I immediately learnt to love him. 
But my admiration for him had begun long since. Much 
before that, I had watched for every bit of news about him 
while he was in China and had read all the speeches and 
lectures he delivered there. I had also read every one of the 
few Chinese translations of his works and some of his English 
books too. All these inspired me very much. Moreover, 
being a student of Buddhism, I had naturally a great love for 
India, which is the cradle of Buddhism and has been regarded, 
by the Chinese people, through many centuries, as a heavenly 
kingdom. When I saw Rabindranath Tagore I instantly found 
in him the very representative and symbol! of India. I came to 
Santiniketan, for the first time, a year later, in 1928. Since 
then I have read more about him and seen more things accom- 
plished by him; and have gradually devoted myself more and 
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more to him as well as to the cause which he had under- 
taken. My own humble idea was that the two great sister 
nations, India and China, should be brought together once 
again in order to work for and contribute towards universal 
peace and human brotherhood through cultural co-operation. 
We should, on the one hand, revive our old historical contacts, 
which had unfortunately been lost for centuries; and, on the 
other, create a new cultura] relation in the hope of bettering 
the world of today, which is full of brutal hestilities and deadly 
and atrocious conflicts, by offering an example of the amity 
and harmony of relationship between our two countries. 
Rabindranath Tagore, Gurudev, was exactly the emblem of 
this hope and the focus of these ideas. I, therefore, offered 
my humble self to him and worked under his auspices and 
guidance from that day until the very end of his life. 

When I got the alarming news about Gurudev’s condition 
at noon, on 6th August, 1941, I immediately started from 
Santiniketan for Calcutta to see him. I reached Jorasanko, his 
Calcutta residence, in the evening of the same day. When I 
entered his room, I saw him lying on his sick-bed, breathing 
like a wounded lion, but in a state of unconsciousness. This 
sad sight struck me so much that I could hardly bear it. I 
offered my deepest pranam to him and sat down at his feet for 
about two hours. I prayed again and again to the 
Supreme Being that he might remain in this world for at least 
a few years more. I chanted several mantras and recited 
several sutras according to the Buddhist way. Later on, my 
friend Sri Krishna Kripalani, Gurudev’s grandson-in-law, took 
me up to the dining room and asked me to eat something. He 
then conducted me to a bed-room and gave me his own bed to 
sleep in. But how could I either eat or sleep that night ? The 
inmates were watching and attending on Gurudev by turns. I 
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asked one of them if J could perform any service and he told 
me that if there was need he would send for me. 

Next morning ] saw Gurudev several times in the sick- 
room. His condition had undergone no change. But his 
beautiful and majestic face was shining as usual and a divine 
and lion-like life was still pervading and prevailing in his 
body. About nine o’clock, some doctors came in to examine 
him and gave him a few injections. 1 asked a friend what was 
the result of the doctors’ examination and injections. He told 
me that there was some hope. I was greatly relieved and quickly 
went out to send two telegrams, one to the Generalissimo and 
another to a friend in China informing them about Gurudev’s 
condition. When I had finished these tasks, I took my friend 
Mr Chiu back to Jorasanko, to find the house and its surround- 
ings besieged by thousands of people. Alas! Gurudev had 
already expired. We could hardly enter the house. I asked a 
friend if it would be possible to get some flowers. He said it 
was impossible. Fortunately, I had a string of amber beads 
with me, and I took it off my left wrist and put it into 
Gurudev’s right hand, and performed my worship. Oh! how 
could I bear the thought that that was my last offering and 
homage to his august person. 

According to Hindu custom, the cremation ceremony 
should take place as soon as possible, and arrangements were 
made for it at Nimtala Ghat, Calcutta. Immediately after the 
body had been carried out, I went with my friend to the market 
to purchase flowers to be offered at the cremation, but could 
not get any. All the flower markets nearby had already 
exhausted their stocks owing to the great demand on that 
occasion. At last we managed to buy two wreaths after going 
round the whole of New Market. My friend and I took them 
to Nimtala. The sad news had already spread all over the 
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city of Calcutta like wild fire. Millions of people, men and 
women, aged and young, came out of their houses and filled 
up all the roads, streets and lanes to Jorasanko and Nimtala to 
pay their last homage to the world-honoured and beloved poet- 
saint. My friend and I managed with great difficulty to reach 
Nimtala Ghat. I offered the two wreaths at the cremation 
ceremony. 

That day’s impressions still remain very fresh and vivid, 
and will ever so remain, in my mind. My own father died 
when I was only six years old. I can remember very little of 
my father’s death now. But every little detail of Gurudev’s 
passing away will be ever in my memory. Everything else 
may be forgotten but the impressions of that day never will. 
O!. Could I only behold the beautiful, majestic and sublime 
countenance of beloved and revered Gurudev again ! 

While Gurudev was living at Santiniketan, the inmates 
used to see him almost every day in the evening. Whenever I 
saw him, lalways felt a kind of divine light mingled with 
love, mercy, bliss and joy, pouring out from: him upon me. 
Visitors from all over the world there were, who put him all 
kinds of questions, requested him to do all manner of things 
and asked of him all kinds of favours. He very seldom refused 
or rejected any of them. The case was quite different with me, 
however. During my long contact with him of nearly fifteen 
years, I never put any question to him or asked him for any- 
thing. Whenever I saw him, I almost always forgot everything 
else, whether bitter or sweet, happy or unhappy, good or bad. 
I really could not, and did not like to, put him any question or 
request him to do anything for. me. But he would himself 
sometimes put me very interesting questions. For instance, 
once he asked me how, in my opinion, different peoples of 
different nations viewed things of beauty. I could hardly give 
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an adequate reply, but referred to the saying of the great 
Chinese sage, Mencius: ‘All men’s mouths agree in having 
the same relishes : all men’s ears agree in enjoying the same 
sounds : all men’s eyes agree in recognizing the same beauty.’ 
He smiled and said: ‘No, it is not always ‘so. The young 
Chinese poet Susima (Tse Mon Hsu) who came here, you know, 
was quite a handsome person. I asked our girls if they appre- 
ciated his beauty. All of them said, “No”.’ I interrupted: 
‘Gurudev, you may not believe your girls more than the Chinese 
sage. The girls might have felt shy to admit they appreciated 
the beauty of a young Chinese poet.’ Then all of us laughed. 
Now Gurudev is no more. It is very strange that I now seem 
to have many questions to ask him and many things to request 
of him. Alas! how can I do it any more! 

Gurudev’s love for China and for the Chinese people 
and Chinese culture was indeed very great and very profound. 
I can quite safely say without any exaggeration that he loved 
China as much as he loved his own country, India. He loved 
the Chinese as his own people, and Chinese culture as much as 
Indian culture. His knowledge and understanding of China 
and Chinese culture and people was also equally profound. I 
have found in the modern world two great savants who 
knew China and her people and culture extremely well. One 
was Gurudev, the other Bertrand Russell. But, after all, 
Russell is a Westerner and Gurudev was an Easterner. A 
Westerner’s comprehension of an old eastern country like 
China and her people and culture cannot under any circum- 
stances, be so deep, so intense, real and genuine as that of an 
Easterner. Gurudev understood China and the Chinese 
civilization in certain respects even better than the Chinese 
themselves. Sometimes he expressed views about China which 
Chinese themselves could not have expressed so well. For 
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example, when It ook leave of him before returning to China. 
in 1934, he said to me half jokingly and half seriously: “Don’t 
forget my Chinese tea. And tell your young people that they 
should not blindly imitate the U.S.S.R. You have your own 
Communism. You know I have a great admiration for the 
U.S.S.R. But if you imitate blindly you will get no benefit, 
but disadvantage.’ I was deeply moved by these words and 
heartily thanked him and conveyed them to my people. No 
other man could have given better advice in such words, but, 
at the same time, so adequate and precise, so simple and clear 
and so sincere and earnest. They expressed the fundamental 
truth about China at that time. On another occassion, when 
I saw him one evening, the book My Country and My People 
by Dr Lin Yu-Tang was lying by his side. He immediately 
pointed it out to me andsaid: ‘This is a very fine and interest- 
ing book, but you may not like it.’ I replied: ‘I also like it. 
But it does not interpret the whole and real aspect of my 
country and my people.’ He quickly rejoined: ‘That is why 
TI say you may not like it. Perhaps I should say you may 
not appreciate it.’ ‘O, beloved and revered Gurudev, you indeed 
grasped the soul of my people and embraced the heart of 
my country!’ My country and my people are really grateful 
to you and will ever remain so.’ 

Lastly, of course, we all know that his spirit will always 
remain with us and that he has bequeathed to us a great legacy, 
Viswa-Bharathi, together with the sublime responsibility to 
carry on its work and to develop its activities. I should say 
that Gurudev has brought lustre not to India alone but to the 
world at large: He had indeed given a new splendour to 
human history. His ashram, Santiniketan, has not only been 
an educational institution for Indian children but also a great 
centre of world culture and civilization. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE— 
AS I SEE HIM 


BY 
PROF. A. RAMA IYER, %. 4. 


Rabindranath has been acclaimed the greatest poet that 
India has produced since Kalidasa; but he was much more 
than a poet. He was a novelist, a writer of short stories, and 
an essayist of no mean order. He was, besides, a brilliant 
journalist, a charming conversationalist, an eloquent orator and 
preacher, a talented musician and actor, an original painter, an 
educationist of a rare type, and, above all, an inspiring patriot 
and prophet. Obviously, one can do no more in a short article 
than just touch on some aspects of his colossal genius. 

Rabindranath, the son of Maharshi Debendranath Tagore, 
had the good fortune to be brought up in an atmosphere 
of poetry and music and drama, as well as of high 
moral and spiritual idealism. He escaped the deadening 
routine of formal schooling, and could develop without any 
sort of cramping influence. His genius flowered under the 
inspiration of the Upanishads as well as of Valmiki, Kalidasa, 
Jayadeva and the Bengali Vaishnava lyricists like Vidyapati and 
Chandidas. Later, he fell under the spell of English poets like 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Browning and Tennyson, and 
translated some of their poems into Bengali. All his life he 
read widely, not excluding French, German, Russian and other 
European authors, taking hints for his own works from 
wherever he could. It is no disparagement of his genius to 
acknowledge his debt to so many foreign as well as Indian 
authors; it only shows his marvellous receptiveness and 
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assimilative power. One can trace the various clearly marked 
stages in the development of his mind and art, for he went on 
developing right to the end, and in spite of all his debt to 
others, the distinctive Tagorean note is unmistakable in every 
line of his writings. Out of all the colours borrowed from a 
wide variety of sources, he has fashioned for himself a 
composite colour which is unique and his own. Of him it is 
but the bare truth to say that nothing has he failed to touch, 
and that nothing he touched has he failed to adorn, 

Judged by mere volume of output, Rabindranath has no 
equal among men of letters. The list of his Bengali works 
given in the recent Birthday Number of the Visva-Bharath* 
Quarterly, which does not take into account his numerous 
magazine articles not collected so far, covers seven pages of 
print, while the list of his English volumes covers five pages! 
It is inevitable that much out of this output should be of 
inferior quality ; but a writer is always judged by his best, and 
Rabindranath can triumphantly stand this test. Even if we 
make a most rigorous selection of only his best things, it would 
still be found that they are enough to fill several volumes and 
they need fear no comparison with the best works of the 
greatest poets or prose-writers of the West. 

All of us have felt the delicate beauty, at times the 
grandeur, of much of his work in its English garb ; but, at the 
risk of wearying my friends, I persist in holding that no one 
who can read Tagore only in English can have any real idea of 
his greatness as a poet. Rabindranath is without question the 
greatest song-writer and lyrical genius of moderr times, and 
even apart from the difficulty of translating any poetry into an 
alien tongue, it is obvious that songs and lyrics must lose most 
of their essence in translation. What would we think of 
English prose versions of the most melodius and moving songs 
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of our Tamil saints or of our Subramanya Bharati? 
Rabindranath has composed no fewer than 2,000 songs and set 
them to music himself ; these songs cover every period of his 
life, and the latest of them show no falling off in lightness, 
grace, or sweetness. How could any English rendering of 
them give the faintest notion of their haunting melody? Even 
the poems that are not songs must lose much of their charm 
in translation. How many of us can know anything of the 
veritable revolution that Tagore wrought in the form as well 
as the content of Bengali poetry? But this is not all. What 
we read in the English version is often, incredible as it may 
sound, but a mutilated epitome of the original masterpiece! 
Further, there is no hint given of the chronology of the 
poems, so that most of us are deceived into the idea that the 
poems of love and beauty in Gardener or Fruit-Gathering 
came after the devotional songs in Gitanjali! The Gitanjali 
poems in English are, indeed, full of a rare charm, but their 
beauty is of a different type from that of their originals. 

Readers of Rabindranath’s poems in English should, 
therefore, have the fairness not to rush to any conclusions 
about his place as a poet. The novels, the short stories, and 
the essays in English (the last covering a wide range of subjects 
like politics, science, art, education, literary criticism) are, 
however, quite enough to give us a fairly good idea of 
Rabindranath as a writer and as a man. In the rest of this 
essay, I shal] try to describe some of the diverse strands that 
go to make up his rich and complex personality. 

The most perfunctory reader cannot help noticing how 
Rabindranath is an artist to his finger-tips. He shows a love 
of beauty in all its forms—the beauty of woman, the beauty 
of human character, the beauty of nature, the beauty of words. 
He has an instinctive sense of form, and has enriched Bengali 
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poetry by the addition of hundreds of new stanza forms. The 
fiawless perfection of his rhythm and diction is as unmistakable 
in English as in Bengali. Itis an astonishing thing that his 
mastery of English as a literary medium should have come to 
him after his fiftieth year—at an age when most men in our 
country are already played out. Only a poet could have written 
the best of his short stories. His essays and letters reveal his 
sensitive mind, keenly alive to every form of beauty. , 
Rabindranath’s Gitanjali, which won the Noble Prize, 
also earned for him the reputation of a mystic. If a mystic is 
one who is oblivious of the realities of this world and man’s 
life on earth, Tagore is nothing of a mystic. He is, in fact, 
intensely human. He is a most filial son of Mother Earth, with 
an indelible sense of his kinship with her. He is not indulging 
in a mere poetic fancy when, in a letter of 1892, he says that 
when the earth first came out of her sea-bath and saluted the 
sun in prayer, he must have been one of the trees sprung from 
her new-formed soil, spreading its foliage in all the treshness of 
a primal impulse. In numberless songs and poems, and in 
numerous passages of his short stories, he has given us un- 
forgettable pictures of the undying freshness of nature. He 
shows a preference for rivers and open spaces, the rains and 
autumn, sunrise and sunset and the moonlight; but his Sea- 
Waves and The Year's End, with their sea-storm and land- 
storm respectively, show ‘how he could, when he chose give 
supreme expression to the sterner aspects of nature. 
Rabindranath was eager to live his life to the full. He 
would never have been an ascetic. Deliverance was not for 
him in renunciation; he rather found the embrace of freedom 
in a thousand bonds of delight. ‘Thou ever pourest for me,’ 
he exclaims, ‘the fresh draught of thy wine of various colours 
and fragrance, filling this earthen vessel to the brim.’ His 
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Farewell to Heaven shows how little he cares for a heaven 
jevuid of the least touch of human emotion. His feeling for 
Mother Earth finds moving expression in these lines : 

Infinite wealth is not yours, my patient and dusky mother 

dust! 

You toil to fill the mouths of your children, but food is 

scarce. 

The gift of gladness that you have for usis never perfect. 

The toys that you make for your children are fragile. 

You cannot satisfy all our hungry hopes, but should I 

desert you for that ? 

Your smile which is shadowed with pain is sweet to my 

eyes. 

Your love which knows not fulfilment is dear to my heart. 

From your breast you have fed us with life but not immor? 

tality, that is why your eyes are ever wakeful. 

For ages you are working with colour and song, yet your 

heaven is not built, but only its sad suggestion. 

Over your creations of beauty there is the mist of tears. 

I will pour my songs into your mute heart, and my love 

into your love. 

I will worship you with labour. 

I have seen your tender face and I love your mournful 

dust, Mother Earth. 

No wonder, then, that Rabindranath should show such an 
intmmate understanding of his fellowmen, especially the poorest 
and lowliest of them who live so close to the heart of Mother 
Earth. No wonder, too, that he should achieve such perfect 
success in sinking his human figures into the life of nature, as, 
for instance, in the story of Subha, where the lovely dumb girl 
seeks comfort in the company of the lovely dumb, sad music 
of humanity; he is, indeed, unrivalled in depicting the pathos 
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of things. The evanescence of life has found no.more moving 
expression than in the poem, ‘I will not let you go.’ 
Rabindranath’s power of pathos is due to his perfect under- 
standing of man, achieved through his perfect understanding of 
Nature. He knows that ‘Pain is the Vestal Virgin consecrated 
to the service of Immortal Perfection,’ so that in his writings 
pain does not depress, but rather consoles and elevates. 
Through pain it was that Rabindranath came to the 
realization of God. His religious lyrics were composed during 
a period of bereavement and sore trial. His God-consciousness 
is something utterly genuine. It has nothing particularly 
mystical about it; in fact, his habitual attitude to God is that 
of the child to the parent, or of the servant to the master, or 
of the beloved to the lover, the -human element being in 
evidence throughout. He yearns to stand for ever face fd face 
with the Lord of his life ; he prays for the strength to surrender 
his heart to him in love. He dives down into the depth of the 
ocean of forms to catch the perfect pearl of the formless ; he 
finds the bliss of the touch of the One in the play of the many. 
He has no sympathy with the devotees who shuts himself up in 
the lonely dark corner of a temple’; he wants to worship his 
God through action, to meet him in toil and in the sweat of his 
. brow. He will ever try to keep his body pure, knowing that 
God’s living touch is upon his limbs ; he will ever try to keep 
all untruths out from his thoughts, knowing that God is that 
Truth which has kindled the light of reason in his mind; he 
will ever try to drive all evils away from his heart and keep his 
Jove in flower, knowing that God is in the innermost shrine of 
his heart ; and knowing that it is God’s power that gives him 
strength to act, he will ever try to reveal Him in all his actions. 
Few of us pechaps know with what self-abnegation he laboured 
all his life to serve his fellow-men. In my own view, Rabindra- 
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wnath has earned our eternal gratitude by his unique educational 
institution at Santiniketan, including the department of rural 
reconstruction at Sriniketan. If he had done nothing else, his 
work at Santiniketan would alone have entitled him to a high 
place among the makers of modern India. A man whose 
religion impelled him to such constructive work cannot be 
dubbed a ‘mystic’; but there can be no doubt that it was his 
religion that sustained him through the sorest trials and 
tribulations and enabled him to retain his faith in the eternal 
verities. 

Rabindranath was a patriot of the highest order. No one 
understood or revered the spirit of India better than he, and no 
one has given more magnificently moving expression to that 
spirit. Not only in his patriotic songs, but in countless essays 
and speeches of his, do we find soul-stirring appeals to us to 
cherish with all our hearts our matchless cultural and spiritual 
heritage. No one has done more than he to make the greatness 
of that heritage, known to the world. What was more, he was 
proud to call himself the spokesman of a ‘defeated people’. 
. The so-called free nations of the West are, according to him, 
not really free, but only powerful ; for true freedoin is of the 
soul. Those who walk on the path of pride, crushing all lowly 
Aife under their tread and spreading their footprints in blood 
upon the tender green of the earth, must know that the morrow 
belongs to the humble, whose doom it is to suffer and bear the 
burden of insolent power. 

At the same time, Rabindranath, did not hesitate to 
disclaim the title of Patriot. His India was ‘an idea, not a 
geographical expression’. He sought his compatriots all over 
the world ; and his intimacy with noble Englishmen like Andrews 
and Pearson helped him to keep his faith in man undimmed. He 
never hesitated to speak out when he felt that either his own 
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countrymen or their rulers were lowering the dignity of man 
by their conduct. He was an uncompromising critic of the 
dark spots of the Hindu social system and religious organiza- 
tion because he had the courage to be a votary of Truth. His 
dream was to see the East and the West meeting in a spirit of 
perfect mutual understanding. His last days were rendered 
unhappy by the dark clouds of war threatening to submerge 
for ever all the priceless achievements of the human spirit ; 
but in his Birthday address in April, 1941, on ‘The Crisis in 
Civilization’, he gave final expression to his unquenchable faith. 
‘The day will come,’ he declared, “when unvanquished man 
will retrace his path of conquest, despite all barriers, to win’ 
back his lost human heritage.’ 

Rabindranath raised his voice in denunciation of alf the 
evils he found around him, but he had no alternative system of 
his own to offer. He put his faith, not in any new institution, 
but in ‘individuals all over the world who think clearly, feel 
nobly and act rightly, thus becoming the channels of moral 
truth’. 

Rabindranath was not only our greatest poet, but one of 
the grandest moral and spiritual forces of all times. Let us in 
offering him the tribute of our admiration and reverence, 
resolve in a spirit of humility to strive to be worthy of the noble 
heritage he has left us. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE A SKETCH 


BY 
DR D. GURUMURTI, w.a., rx.v. 


I 

The genius of Rabindranath is universal in its scope. A 
mere enumeration of his achievements in the various forms of 
art would stagger one by its astonishing fecundity and quality. 
The Goddess of Fine Arts chose him as her darling at the early 
age of eight and commanded him to write. He continued to 
do so to the Jast day of his long and varied life. An endless 
stream of poems, plays, stories, novels, essays and discourses 
flowed from his ceaseless pen and overflowed into his brush 
when he suddenly found himself a painter at the ripe old age of 
70. His voice was always melodious. He could entertain one 
with his singing. He was an artist to his finger-tips. Above 
a'l, he was a handsome figure with an overpowering strength 
of personality. 


I] 

Bengal, of all the provinces of India, has during the last 
century produced some of the foremost geniuses in religion, 
literature, music and painting. This fertile land, lavishly 
endowed by nature, has been the cradle of several cultures 
which have fused themselves into a rich texture, giving rise to 
some of the finest expressions of the Indian genius. Tagore 
inherited, on the one hand, the traditions of art and culture 
as the most celebrated scion of one of the most distinguished 
families of Bengal; on the other hand, he inherited the 
religious tradition of the great Vaishnavite saints and poets like 
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Chandidas and Vidyapati, and the two streams met in him and 
reached high fulfilment. The mystical love of divine beauty 
which we find illustrated in Chaitanya re-incarnated itself in 
Sree Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, and in turn supplied the 
universalism of Rabindranath. Of all the provinces of India, 
and among all the Indian languages, Bengal and the Bengali 
language became the expression of the great Renaissance 
of Hindu culture which has been taking shape during the 
last hundred years or so, and among the glorious sons of 
Bengal Rabindranath holds a place in the estimation of the 
world second to none. His contribution to the development | 
of modern Bengali entitles him to be considered the central 
figure in the Renaissance of Bengali literature. 


il 

The father of Rabindranath was the well-known Maharshi 
Debendranath Tagore, one of the leaders of the Brahmo Samaj 
movement. His childhood was passed under the influence of 
the sanctified life of his father with all its unworldliness, with 
its strict sense of duty and austere simplicity. A long 
stay with his father in the Himalayas inculcated in the 
mind of Rabindranath the habit of pondering over the Icfty 
teachings of the Upanishads. His sojourn amidst the grandeur 
of nature planted in his growing mind some of the deepest 
impulses which later blossomed forth in his creative work as a 
poet. His home life during his childhood and boyhood was 
passed in an atmosphere of art, of musicand drama. Their 
ancient family house in Calcutta was a meeting place for all 
the young spirits of the time who actively engaged themselves 
in creative work in every department of the fine arts. This 
gave scope for the fullest efflorescence of the growing genius 
of Rabindranath. A series of journals conducted by members 
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of the family gave him opportunity for his early experiments ; 
the most successful of them is known as ‘Evening Songs’. 
Then happened an incident which is significant. Romesh 
Chundra Dutt celebrated the marriage of his daughter, to which 
he had invited the foremost literary figures of the day. Among 
them was Bankim Chandra Chatterjee, and when Romesh 
received him with the customary garland, Bankim Chandra 
took the garland off his neck and placed it on Rabindranath, 
hailing him as the new light in Bengali. Such an honour 
from the foremost Bengali novelist bestowed on a rising 
young poet was symbolical of the passing of the literary 
leadership from one great writer to another. From that time 
Rabindranath never looked back. Year after year he went 
soaring on the wings of his poesy, flying ever higher, till all 
| Bengal was taken by storm. It is not possible for us to follow 
his career as an author because of its amazing richness. 
Rabindranath is a unique phenomenon. His wells of inspira- 
tion never dried up for a moment, and he flooded the country 
with his writings in every shape and form of literary art. The 
writings of Rabindranath, if they could ever be collected 
together, would fill a whole library. It is unly possible for us 
to indicate a few of the salient features of his literary output. 


IV 

Above everything else, Rabindranath is a literary artist. 
His sense of rhythm, his daring invention of new metres, his 
power of yoking sound with sense, entitle him to rank amongst 
the foremost lyric poets of the world. There is not a mood 
of the soul which he has not portrayed in unforgettable verse. 
His genius matured early and some of his best poetical work 
was done between his 25th and 40th years. Like any other 
lyrical poet he was drawn to the eternal sources, namely, 
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nature and love. In the earlier stages of his development, his 
poetry swells and swings with the pulsing passions of life. 
The joyous beauty of the world evoked in him corresponding 
feelings and strength. The themes of his poems change very 
frequently from man and human life to nature and its charms, 
and constantly swing between this world and the other in an 
effort to link the two in a new understanding of tHe 
place of man in nature. His love poems display a great 
depth of feeling and charm of form which rank them with the 
finest love lyrics of the world. Professor Lesny in his book on 
Rabindranath considers his poem Sea Waves the work of 
a master; in it the fury of the elements and the whistle and 
roar of the wind match the emotional experiences of the human 
being caught in the storm. One of the finest works of his early 
maturity is the lyrical drama Chitrangada, translated into English 
under the title of Chitva. In this poem we get some of the 
finest features of Rabindranath’s lyrical ability. About his 
30th year there came over the poet a mood of seriousness which 
began to alternate with his joyous love of life as seen from his 
output at this time. As he approached the age of forty life 
brought him many sorrows, and this reflected itself in some 
of the poetical works of that period. They are contained in 
the English form in the Gitanjali. His attitude to the world 
becomes deeper. He begins to find God a comrade who 
soothes him by His healing grace. There is acalm and joyous 
acceptance of Death as the Messenger of God. While on the 
one hand his poems persistently proclaim that life is meant to 
be lived, on the other, he is always conscious of the deepe 

meaning of life. The Gitanjali contains some of the finest ie 
pressions of his mystic experience and has a place equally in 
the mystic literature of the world as in the finest poetry of our 
time. The communion of man with God, a new understanding 
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of man’s relation to the world, are conveyed to us in masterly 
efforts which are intensely mystic. His religious poetry as 
found in the Gitanjali breathes a noble devotion. It will be 
just possible to refer only to one or two of his poems in ‘the 
Gitanjalt. As Rabindranath interprets it, the religious man has 
to take a share of the world’s burden and not try to run away 
from the world. In that very famous poem beginning with the 
line : 

Leave this chanting and singing and telling of beads, 
he points out that God is to be found in the hard toil of 
daily life, and not away from the haunts of man. In the 
Gitanjali we are able to see the poet communing with 
the divine essence of life in the spirit of a comrade, nature 
forming the background for human joys and sorrows. His 
joyous acceptance of death as the gateway to a fuller life 
links Rabindranath again with the greatest mystic poets. As 
an expression of the deepest devotion we may take the poem 
beginning “Day after day, O Lord of my life, shall I stand 
before Thee face to face.’ In another poem he says, 

In one salutation to Thee, my God, let all my senses 

spread out and touch this world at Thy Feet. 

Like a rain cloud of July hung low with its burden of 

unshed showers, let all my mind bend down at Thy door 

in one salutation to Thee. 

Let all my songs gather together their diverse strains into 

a single current and flow to a sea of silence in one 

salutation to Thee. 


V 
Rabindranath is also famous for his plays. The most 
well-known among them, and perhaps the greatest, is the 
play called Bisavjan translated into English as Sacrifice. In 
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this drama we find the characteristic touch of Rabindranath. 
The incidents are very dramatic, the characters are powerfully 
drawn, especially the priest Raghupati and the devoted temple 
servant Jaisingh. The drama deals with the moral foundations 
of human action. The shedding of his life by Jaisingh in 
order to prevent the killing of the innocent king changes the 
fanaticism of the priest, and this brings home to him the vision 
of true worship, where the image bursts and the Goddess 
finds a home in the heart of a human being. Among his 
favourite plays King and Queen, Malini, and Sanyasi are 
also expressions of the problems of human life which are 
attempted to be solved in the actual conflicts of human activity. 
Rabindranath raises some problem or other in his plays and 
very often his solution does not appeal to ‘the reader. But to 
him the problem being something reflective of life, a clear-cut 
solution is never offered by life itself. 

Another feature of Rabindranath’s genius is brought out 
in his short stories. As a writer of short stories Rabindranath 
must take rank with the greatest masters of the craft in the 
world. These stories are all of them ennobled by a social 
mission. It is as if the artist was directing his microscope on 
some of the evils of our social life and throwing a penetrating 
light on some common incidents to show the poignant intensity 
of human suffering. One of the most beautiful short stories is 
called Ghat or River Steps. The poet makes the Ghat 
reveal the whole tragedy of a young maiden widowed early in 

* life. In his stories everything seems to spring to life. The 
simple ways of country life are portrayed with intense realism, 
and they are interspersed with cadences of thought and expres- 
sion. Rabindranath never excelled his short stories. They 
have been rightly considered as some of -his finest work and a 
rich contribution to world literature. 
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VII 

Among the many aspects of Rabindranath’s poetical work 
we should notice his poems revealing his insight into child life. 
Among the poets of the world, interpreters of the child mind are 
very few; and among those very few Rabindranath is the most 
remarkable. He had the knack of conveying through the me- 
dium of the child mind some of the profoundest truths. As Yeats 
remarks, when he is speaking of children he seems to be 
speaking of saints as well. In one of his famous child poems 
he says : 

Children have their play on the seashore of endless worlds. 

They know not how to swim, they know not how to 

cast nets. 

Pearl fishers dive for pearls, merchants sail in their ships, 

while children gather pebbles and scatter them again. 

They seek not for hidden treasures, they know not how 

to cast nets. 

The poems on childhood reveal Rabindranath’s great 
capacity to look at the world through the eyes of a child. The 
sorrows and joys of child life, the absorbing interest in jokes 
and games, the fancy and the extraordinary inventiveness of 
_ childhood, are all revealed-by the genius of the poet. 

A child sitting on the mother’s lap complains : 

Why should you mind if I take a sheet of paper; 

When you see my father wasting heaps of paper with 
crabbed marks all over, you do not seem to mind. 


VIII 
Rabindranath is also a considerable novelist in Bengali. 
He departed from the great tradition of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee and took for his themes problems of current social 
life. But his lyrical talent sometimes lost itself in the vast 
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compass of his novel, and often it became a large mass of 
discourses. Indeed, for this reason, his novels make rather 
difficult reading. But, nevertheless, his power of characteriza- 
tion holds the interest of the reader throughout. Many problems 
are raised in the course of the novels and solutions are 
reached which show a deep moral conviction on the part of 
the author. The ethical outlook of his characters and the great 
confidence in life make the novels full of interest. Perhaps 
the best of his novels is the Wreck, where the action is more 
rapid, the story better constructed and characters drawn with 
the hand of a master. 


IX 

Rabindranath is justly famous for the foundation and 
working of his idealistic school at Santiniketan. This is a 
notable departure from the current educational system of the 
country, intended to foster the deeper values in the upbringing 
of the young. Life in the open air, freedom from restrictions 
of afl kinds, natural and joyous comradeship between the 
human being and his natural surroundings, free scope 
for the fullest expression of the child’s inborn talents, 
constitute some of the features of his educational work. The 
development of his school later into a world university, Visva- 
Bharati, constitutes a unique landmark in international 
understanding. All his life Rabindranath dreamt of a true 
internationalism. Life to him was a great festival to which each 
nation had to bring its own lamp. The aim of his international 
university is to make a cultural centre to which all seekers of 
truth could come and take a share in lighting the lamp of 
human knowledge. In one sense it may be considered to be 
the culmination of Rabindranath’s life work. It is the 
concretization of his dreams of inter-racial understanding. 
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xX 

Lastly, Rabindranath is a great prophet of the new dawn. 
Tis humanitarianism is universal. Through numberless 
discourses and essays, Rabindranath has carried the message 
of the collaboration of the East and West to all parts of the 
world. His tours in the last part of his life to all the countries 
of the world, East and West alike, contributed mightily towards 
bringing about a mutual understanding among the cultures 
of the world. His firm faith in the destiny of mankind, his 
conviction of the nobility of man’s mission in the world, are 
responsible for the striking part that he played in reconciling 
and harmonizing national cultures into a universal human 
culture. Ina world torn between commercial rivalries, race 
cults, imperialisms and fascist domination, Rabindranath 
stood as the prophet of a new dawn and the fruition of his life 
work will be seen only when the war-torn world has had time 
for its wounds to heal and take a new breath of freedom from 
mutual suspicions and rivalries, which is the hope of all the 
foremost leaders of culture in the world today. 


TAGORE ON TAGORE 


By 
JAMES H. COUSINS 


I carry about with me, with a considerable amount of 
mischievous satisfaction, the memory of having annoyed two 
major poets by attributing to them, as poets, an intelligent view 
of life, that is, a distinct personal ‘philosophy’. 

One of the poets was AE, the other Rabindranath Tagore. 
The cause of their objection to being regarded as intelligent 
was about the same. AE considered his poems to be ‘oracles 
from the psyche’. Rabindranath held his spontaneous lyrics to 
be his transcripts of the voice of his ishta devata (personal 
divinity). That is, their poems originated in some phase or 
aspect or part or realm of their individual inner nature, 
beyond and independent of their ordinary mental life. The 
passage therefore of their poems had to be kept free from 
interference by the formulative mind, so that the vast realities 
of the creative imagination (not the capacity of imagining things 
but the borderland faculty of translating receptions from the 
hinterland of consciousness into appropriate images capable of 
still further translation into expression) might not be reduced to 
the little binding certainties of creeds and systems that are 
among the uncertainties of life. : 

My own conviction, or rather experience, of the creative 
function in verse has, since early in my life, been the same as 
that of the two poets as regards the origination of their lyrical 
poetry. To AE’s Song and its Fountains and Rabindranath’s 
Creative Unity (both scriptures of creation in poetry that by 
comparison expose ordinary literary criticism for the puny 
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purblind thing it is) I added in my book The Faith of the Artist 
a chapter on ‘Some Unrecognized Forces in Poetical Creation’. 
Some years after Creative Unity, circumstances brought to 
Rabindranath knowledge (as distinct from intuition or specula- 
tion) of the embodiments of consciousness that function behind 
the decorated curtain of one’s own awareness and personal 
frontiers and qualities. This made a considerable change in 
his general thought, but it came too late to become a 
spontaneous element in his poetry. In any event, it would no 
more have changed his attitude to the alleged philosophy in his 
poetry than AE’s long and intimate knowledge of the embodi- 
ments of the life ‘behind’ his own individual life changed his. 

Parenthetically, a comparative study of these two poets, 
who achieved immortality before our eyes, would be a real 
service to the higher criticism of poetry ; not a juggler’s exhibi- 
tion of cross-references or a ventriloquist’s entertainment of 
demonstrating how the same thing may be said in different 
ways or different things in the same way; but a compari- 
son of traditional background, physical ancestry, physique 
(similarity of face and hair and difference of hands), tempera- 
ment, early reactions to life, mature views of individual relation- 
ship to human and national environment and action according 
thereto, their painting, their prose, their poetry. Happily the 
temptation to this research thesis for a literary doctorate is 
beyond the dimensions of an article. But within it is the 
foundation-matter of their spontaneous outlook on life. This, 
to me, is the first principle of their philosophy——-whether they 
like it or not. 

Look back to the last eight lines of the paragraph previous 
to the above and note the word ‘behind’. AE was constantly 
aware of the Life behind (or above or beyond) his own life, 
sometimes as parent, sometimes as antagonist. Incarnation 
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was a fall from heaven to hell, like that of Milton’s objectively 
imagined dark angels. Redemption was a response to 
a call from over the horizon of individual consciousness. AE 
was, in philosophical terminology, a dualist. This is not specula- 
tion only. Read one of his rare sonnets, Duality, in his second 
book, The Earth Breath (1902). The following lines express 
the dualism that he saw in the nature of the individual and 
between the individual and nature. 

Who gave thee such a ruby-flaming heart 

And such a pure cold spirit? Side by side 

I know these must eternally abide 

In intimate war, and each to each impart 

Life from its pain, with every joy a dart 

To wound with grief or death the self-allied. 

Red life within the spirit crucified, 

The eyes eternal pity thee ; thou art 

Fated with deathless powers at war to be. 


The outlook of Rabindranath on life in contrast with AE’s 
was that of a monist. The vision of the cosmic unity in which 
everything from dust to galaxy is held together, and the impulse 
in the individual to fulfil its unity by breaking away from 
the separations (ahamkara) of life‘in time and space, was always 
with him. He could not agree with AE in singing. 

...my dream is to conquer the heavens, 

And battle for kingship on high. 
Rather, in the joy of unity of his own spirit with the cosmic 
spirit whose rhythmic ecstasy creates, changes and re-creates the 
universe, he sings (in a translation from his Bengali that he 
made for me at Santiniketan in 1923 when we were discussing 
the possibility of his poems being translated into English 
verse-forms), 
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Oh Shiva the child, know me for thy lover, 
thy disciple in dancing. 
Teach me the wisdom of unconcern, the game 
of breaking of toys. 
Teach me how to guide my steps to the time 
of my footfalls, how to move free by 
rending the webs of one’s own making. 
AE sang of the Life behind his life. Rabindranath sang of the 
Life within as well as without his own. A concise yet full, 
clear and shapely expression of this simultaneous relationship 
of human and divine is his short poem, known over the world 
in its Gitanjali translation : 
Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my 
body pure, knowing that thy living touch is 
upon all my limbs. 
I shall ever try to keep all untruths out of 
my thoughts, knowing that thou art that truth 
which has kindled the light of reason in my mind. 
I shall ever try to drive all evil away from my 
heart, and keep my love in flower, knowing that 
thou has thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. 
And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my 
actions, knowing it 1s thy power gives me strength 
to act. 

If ever a poem asked for annotations this one does— 
not to make the Obsolete understandable, but to uncover (apart 
from its verbal architecture) the principles that Rabindranath 
Saw as essential to the true living of his individual life, and the 
master-principle that gave them unshakeable authority. The 
constant effort of his life (J shall ever try) was the attainment 
of physical purity, mental truth, selfless desires, ideal action. 
These, be it noted, are not separate qualities of which one or 
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two may be fostered and the others left in abeyance according 
to personal taste or convenience. They are the four sides of 
the perfect square of human life. They are not separate, 
though conditions of communication through speech in time 
and space make it necessary to express them separately: they 
are a synthesis of simultaneously interacting factors in the 
answer to the sum of individual life; remove one, the others 
deteriorate. 

But what is their authorization? Ihave anticipated it in 
referring above to Rabindranath’s recognition of the relationship 
between the individual and the total ; not only the relationship 
between the one and the many in the ground-level, material 
and quantitative sense, but between the individual synthesis of 
bodily, mental, emotional and active powers, and the super- 
totality in which all details of the universe inhere. With that 
inherence, which was the centre of realization round which 
Rabindranath’s life moved (‘this has been the subject on which 
all my writings have dwelt—the joy of attaining the Infinite 
within the finite,’ —Reminiscences) there are two directions 
of movement, one towards the material and external, the 
other towards the internal and spiritual. The out-turned 
movement, with its emphasis on those things that pertain to 
the senses, creates the multiplicity and diversity, which, 
linked with the human sense of separateness, superiority and 
self-gratification, give rise to the problems of life. The 
in-turned movement, with its intuition of natural and in- 
escapable unity, induces the supersensuous desire of fraternal 
collaboration, makes the self-forgetfulness no virtue of a 
cult but a spontaneous happiness, develops the congenital 
reformer intent always on self-reformation and, as occasion 
may call for it, on the improvement or elimination of 
conditions that frustrate the improvement of others. The 
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in-turned movement solves the problems of tife, and does so 
not only by the elimination of the separateness involved in 
quantity and material but by the raising of the quality of life 
on which its activities and the character hang. 

We shall see the recognition of the transcendental! controt 
of life and its ascensive effect on the quality of life. We return 
to Life of my life in which the poet not only lays out the four 
corners of a philosophy but also a code of personal conduct, a 
technique of life that is in fact much more drastic and dynamic 
than a philosophy. For while the philosopher may be no more 
effective than Swinburne’s soothsayer, who tells but truths that 
help no more than life, the individual of creative imagination de- 
monstrates half a dozen possible philosophies in a single work of 
art. Observe that, in the poem we are considering, the attainment 
of bodily purity, mental and expressional integrity, selfless. 
emotion, ideal action, is for no purpose of self-gratification, 
such as purity for the sake of the comfort of bodily fitness, truth 
on the lips to serve an unspoken motive, affection given in 
anticipation of affection in return, good done for the avoidance 
of evil reaction. These, to very sensible persons, are among the 
practical ways of dealing with affairs. To the poet they are 
practical ways of bringing affairs to the state in which they 

J were at the recent end of his long life and to a continuation, if 
not a worsening, of that state through the purblindness of those 
who at San Francisco (on June 9, 1945) had taken on them- 
selves the attainment of the security of the future, and so far 
have done little else than uncover its appalling insecurity. 

For Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms that visualize expedients 
for neutralizing the assumed animosities of congenital enemies 
and thus begin with psychological poison that will destroy 
them, substitute the Four Purities of Rabindranath (let me 
repeat them): purity of body, of mind, of desire, of action, and 
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spread them from the individual to the others, and the need for 
safeguards and vetoes will disappear. But their disappearance 
will depend on the collective realization of the poet’s individual 
realization of the origin and perpetual suzerainty of the funda- 
mental authority, in all things, of the Life af my life, the 
supertotality, what to William James was ‘the total push and 
‘pressure of the Cosmos,’ the something behind the laws of 
nature that (as Joans saw it) is through those laws ‘writing a 
fugue’ or ‘composing a sonnet’. Rabindranath’s authority for 
his Four Purities is, for the body. the all-pervading touch of 
the cosmic vitality, for thought the cosmic truth that illuminates 
the mind, for desire the cosmic presence in the heart, for 
action the cosmic power animating the strength of the in- 
dividual: Wordsworth’s motion and spirit that ‘rolls through 
all things’, Shelley’s ‘one spirit’s plastic‘stress’. The practical 
person is fairly certain to refer to all this if not as damned 
nonsense at least as a ‘counsel of perfection’, that blessed 
phrase that defers an ideal to the Millennium. The poet is 
equally certain to agree that his Four Purities are a counsel 
of perfection, and with tragic irony to retort that the Four 
Freedoms (not to mention the Atlantic Charter) are a counsel 
of imperfection, and for all their proposed ameliorations of the 
surface conditions of life will leave things much as they are 
because of their failure to put the character and capacity of 
humanity in vital collaboration, through their four-fold puri- 
fication, with the creative Power in the Cosmos. The so-called 
leaders of humanity today are faced with the choice of carrying 
their councils of practical imperfection through this and that 
illusory freedom to the next war, or of looking towards the 
humanizing of humanity and exerting pressure in its directior. 
through implementing the counsel of ideal perfection expressed 
in Rabindranath’s Four Purities. 


TAGORE—A GREAT POET, A GREAT 
MAN 


By 
NOLIN] KANTI GUPTA 


Tagore is a great poet ; he will be remembered as one of 
the greatest world-poets. But humanity owes him another— 
perhaps a greater—debt of gratitude: his name has a higher 
value, a more significant potency for the future. 

In an age when Reason was considered the highest light 
given to man, Tagore pointed to the vision of the mystics as 
always the greater light ; when man was elated with undreamt 
of worldly success, puffed up with incomparable material 
possessions and powers, Tagore’s voice rang clear and 
emphatic in tune with the cry of the ancients : ‘What shall I do 
with all this mass of things, if I am not made immortal by 
that ?? When men, in their individual as well as collective 
egoism, were scrambling for earthly gains, he held before them 
vaster and cleaner horizons, higher and nobler ways of being 
and living, and maintained the sacred sense of human solidarity, 
the living consciousness of the Divine, one and indivisible. 
When the Gospel of Power had all but hypnotized men’s minds, 
and Superman or God-man had come to be equated with the 
Titan, Tagore saw through the falsehood and placed in front 
of everything else the ancient and eternal verities of love and 
self-giving, harmony and mutuality, sweetness and light. 
When pessimism, cynicism and agnosticism struck the major 
chord in the human soul, and grief and frustration and death 
and decay were taken as a matter of course to be the inevitable 
order of earthly life—bhasmantam idam shariram—he con- 
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tinued to sing the song of the Rishis that Ananda and 
Immortality are the breath of things, the birthright of human 
beings. When Modernism declared with a certitude never to 
be contested that Matter is Brahman, Tagore said with the 
voice of one who knows that Spirit is Brahman. 

Tagore is in direct line with those bards who sang of the 
Spirit, who always soared high above the {falsehoods and 
uglinesses of a merely mundane life and lived in the undecay- 
ing delights and beauties of a diviner consciousness. Spiritual 
reality was the central theme of his poetic creation; only, 
and naturally, he viewed it in a special way and endowed it 
with a special grace. We know of another God-intoxicated 
man, the Jewish philosopher Spinoza, who saw things sub 
specie aeternitatis, under the figure or mode of eternity. Well, 
Tagore can be said to have seen things, in their essential 
spiritual reality, under the figure or mode of beauty. Keats 
indeed spoke of truth being beauty and beauty truth. But there 
is a great difference in their outlook and inner experience. 
A worshipper of beauty, unless he rises to the Upanishadic 
norm, is prone to become sensuous and pagan. Keats was 
that, Kalidasa was that, even Shelley was not far different. 
The spiritual vein in all these poets remains secondary. In the 
old Indian master, it is part of his intellectual equipment, 
no doubt, but nothing much more than that. In the other two 
it comes in as strange flashes from an unknown country, as 
asort of irruption or in the peak of the poetic afflatus or 
enthousiasmos. 

The world being nothing but Spirit made visible is, 
according to Tagore, fundamentally a thing of beauty. The 
scars and spots that are on the surface have to be removed and 
mankind has to repossess and clothe itself with that mantle of 
beauty. The world is beautiful, because it is the image of the 
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Beautiful, because it harbours, expresses and embodies the 
Divine, who is Beauty supreme. Now by a strange alchemy, 
a wonderful effect of polarization, the very spiritual element 
in Tagore has made him almost pagan and even a profane. 
For what are these glories of Nature and the still more 
exquisite glories that the human body has captured? They 
are but vibrations and modulations of beauty—the delightful 
names and forms of the supreme Lover and Beloved. 

In speaking of Tagore the poet, one is reminded often of 
Kalidasa. He was so much in love, had such kinship with the 
great master that many of his poems, many passages and lines 
are reminiscences, echoes, modulations or paraphrase of 
Kalidasa’s classics. ‘Tagore himself refers in his memoirs to 
one of Kalidasa’s lines that haunted his juvenile brain because 
of its exquisite music and enchanting imagery : 

Bhagiratht nirjharasikaranam 

vodha muhuhkampitadevadaruh 

Both poets were worshippers, idolators, of beauty, 
especially of natural beauty, of beauty heaped on beauty, of 
neauty gathered, like honey, from all quarters and stored and 
ranged and stalled with the utmost decorative skill. Still the 
difference between the two is not less pronounced. One is 
reminded of Bergson, the great exponent of movement as 
reality, in connexion with certain aspects of Tagore. 
Indeed, beauty in Tagore is something moving, flowing, dancing, 
rippling : it is especially the beauty which music embodies and 
expresses. Kalidasian beauty, on the contrary, is statuesque 
and plastic : it is to be appreciated im situ. This is, however, 
by the way. 

Socrates is said to have brought down philosophy from 
heaven to live among men upon earth. Ajsimilar exploit 
may be ascribed to Tagore. The Spirit, the bare 
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transcendental Reality contemplated’by the orthodox Vedantins, 
has been brought nearer to our planet, close to human 
consciousness, in Tagore’s vision, being clothed in earth and 
flesh and blood, made vivid with the colours and contours of 
the physical existence. The Spirit, yes and by all means, but 
not necessarily asceticism and monasticism. So Tagore boldly 
declared in those famous lines of his: “Mine is not the 
deliverance achieved through mere renunciation. Mine rather 
the freedom that tastes itself in a thousand associations.’ 

The spirit of the age demands this new gospel. Mankind 
needs and awaits a fresh revelation. The world and life are not 
an illusion or a lesser reality: they are, if taken rightly as real 
as the pure Spirit itself. Indeed, Spirit and Flesh, Consciousness 
and Matter, are not antinommes; to consider them as such is 
itself an illusion. In fact, they are only two poles or modes or 
aspects of the same reality. To separate or divide them 
is a one-sided concentration or abstraction on the part of 
the human mind. The fulfilment of the Spirit is in its ex- 
pression through Matter; human life too reaches its highest 
term, its summum bonum, in embodying the spiritual con- 
sciousness here on earth and not dissolving itself in the 
Transcendence. That is the new Dispensation which answers 
to the deepest aspiration in man and towards which he has 
been travelling through the ages in the course of the evolution 
of his consciousness. Many, however, are the prophets and 
sages who have set this ideal before humanity and more and 
more insistently and clearly as we come nearer to the age we 
live in. But none, or very few, have expressed it with such 
beauty and charm and compelling persuasion. It would be 
carping criticism to point out as some purists, one may call 
them, have done—that in poetizing and aesthetizing the spiritual 
truth and reality, in trying to make it human and terrestrial, 
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be has diminished and diluted the original substance: in 
endeavouring to render the diamond iridescent, he has turned 
jt into a baser gem. Tagore’s is a poetic soul, it must be 
admitted ; and it is not necessary that one should find in his 
ideas and experiences and utterances the hundred per cent 
accuracy and inevitability of Yogic consciousness. Still his 
major perceptions, those that count, stand and are borne out 
by the highest spiritual realization. 

Tagore is no inventor or innovator when he posits Spirit 
as Beauty, the spiritual consciousness as the ardent rhythm of 
ecstasy. This experience is the very core of Vaishnavism and 
it is for this that Tagore is sometimes called a Neo-Vaishnava. 
The Vaishnava sees the world pulsating in glamorous beauty 
as the Lila (play) of the Lord, and the Lord, God Himself, is 
nothing but Love and Beauty. Still Tagore is not all 
Vaishnava or merely a Vaishnava ; he is, in addition, a modern 
(the carping voice will say there comes the dilution and 
adulteration) in the sense that problems exist for him—social, 
political, economic, national, humanitarian—-which have to be 
taced and solved: these are not merely mundane, but woven 
into the texture of the fundamental problem of human destiny, 
of Soul and Spirit and God. A Vaishnava is, in spite of his 
acceptance of the world, an introvert, to use a modern 
psychological phrase, not necessarily in the pejorative sense, 
but in the neutral scientific sense. He looks upon the universe 
and human life as the play of the Lord, as an actuality and not 
mere illusion indeed : but he does not participate or even take 
interest in the dynamic working out of the world process, he 
does not care to know, has no need of knowing, that there is 
a terrestrial purpose and a diviner fulfilment of the mortal 
life upon earth. The Vaishnava dwells more or less absorbed 
in the Vatkuntha of his inner consciousness ; the outer world, 
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although real, is only a symbolic shadow-play to which he can 
but be a witness, nothing more. 

A modern idealist or reformer would not be satisfied with 
that role. If he is merely a moralist reformer, he will revolt 
against the ‘witness business’, calling it a Laissez-faire 
mentality of by-gone days. A spiritual reformer would ask 
for more—a dynamic union with the Divine Will and conscious- 
ness, not merely a passive enjoyment in the Bliss, so that he 
may be a luminous power or agent for the expression of divine 
values in things mundane. 

Not the acceptance of the world as it is, not even a joyous 
acceptance, viewing it as an inexplicable and mysterious and 
magic play of God, but the aspiration and endeavour to 
change it, mould it in the pattern of its inner realities— 
for there are such realities which seek expression and em- 
bodiment in earthly life—that is the great mission and labour 
of humanity and that is all the meaning of man’s existence 
here below. And Tagore is one of the great prophets and 
labourers who had the vision of the shape of things to come 
and worked for it. Only it must be noted, as I have already 
said, that unlike mere moral reformists or scientific planners, 
Tagore grounded himself upon the eternal ancient truths that 
“age cannot wither nor custom stale’—the divine truths of 
the Spirit. 

Tagore was a poet; this poetic power of his he employed 
in the servise of the great cause of the uplift of humanity. 
Naturally, it goes without saying, his poetry did not preach 
or propagandize the truths for which he stood—he had a fine 
and powerful weapon in his prose to do that wark—but sang of 
them. And he sang of them not in their philosophical 
bareness, like a Lucretius; or in their sheer transcendental 
austerity, like some of the Upanishadic Rishis; but in and 
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through human values and earthly norms. The especial 
aroma of Tagore’s poetry lies exactly here, as he himself says, 
im the note of unboundedness in things bounded that it 
describes. A mundane, profane sensuousness, Kalidasian in 
richness and sweetness, is matched or counterpointed by a 
simple haunting note imbedded or trailing somewhere behind, 
a lyric cry persevering into eternity, the nostalgic cry of the 
still small voice. 
Thus, on the one hand, Eternity, Infinity, the Spirit, is 
brought nearer home to usin its embodied symbols and living 
vehicles and vivid formulations, it becomes easily available to 
mortals, even like the father to his son, to use a Vedic 
phrase ; on the other hand, earthly things, mere humanities, 
are uplifted and suffused with a ‘light that was never on sea 
or land’. 
Another great poet of the spirit says also, almost like 
Tagore : 
Cold are the rivers of peace and their banks are leafless 
and lonely ; 

and sends up this prayer : 
Earth-souls needing the touch of the heavens peace 
to recapture. 
Heaven needing earth’s passion of quiver its peace 
into rapture. 
Marry, O lightning eternal, the passion of a moment- 
born fire! 
Out of thy greatness draw close to the breast of our 
mortal desire! * 

This is also Tagore’s soul prayer, his deepest 
aspiration. 


*Sri Aurobindo: Ahkana. 


TAGORE: LAST OF THE GURUS 


BY 
DR KRISHNALAL SHRIDHARANI 


Man is Man, Machine is Machine, 
And never the twain shall meet. —Rabindranath 


When Rabindranath Tagore, whose works have been 
accorded a place of high honour among the younger nations 
and are jealously worshipped in India, died in Calcutta on 
August 7, 1941, East and West could unite in saying, ‘One by 
one the lamps of loveliness are going out.’ In Tagore, India 
lost her greatest poet since Kalidasa, and the world one of its 
profoundest creative minds. Both hemispheres bowed to the 
memory of the poet-prophet who, for four score years, had 
denied with his silvery voice the famous lament of the poet of 
the West that ‘never the twain shall meet ’. 

But it was not a sudden blow. Only three months before, 
on May 6, 1941, Tagore had celebrated his 80th birthday. On 
this occasion Mahatma Gandhi wrote to him: ‘Four-score is 
not enough. May you finish five! Love.’ Tagore’s reply was : 
* Thank you for your message, but four-score is impertinence. 
Five score would be intolerable.’ India’s fear was echoed in 
England, when Oxford University discarded its ancient tradi- 
tions and hurried to honour the ageing Indian poet. Always 
in the past, people had gone to the Oxford to receive the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature, but in Tagore’s case 
it was conferred im absentia —the Mountain went to 
Mohammed. 

Tagore’s passing away signified the end of an era. And 
yet his memory is too recent and too vibrant not to be reckoned 
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among the living forces of India. It will be some time before - 
my country will be able to realize that he is no more. 


Even during his last days on earth, Tagore kept up his 
lifelong habit of getting up at 4 a. m. and working on a 
manuscript until late in the evening when the setting sun coated 
his Uttarayan palace with gold. The last thing he was busy on 
was his autobiography, and hardly a year passed without one or 
two books—novels, plays and collections of poems—appearing. 
In between he found time to study chemistry, as well as to 
paint water-colours which became the centre of a bitter 
controversy both in the East and in the West. There were 
many experts who maintained that Tagore was one of the 
greatest painters of modern times, and the founder of his own 
school of Chhandas or rhythmic art. There were other critics, 
however, who believed that Tagore’s paintings reflected his 
second childhood, and that he was exhibiting pictures he had 
forgotten to scrawl on the corners of his exercise books at 
school. Yet Tagore was undaunted, and he was quite serious 
about his artistic mission of stripping all living and growing 
things of their outer embellishments and thus revealing them, 
on canvas, in their inner rhythm. 


PILGRIM OF THE WORLD 

It was, however, for his poetry rather than for his paint- 
ings that the world came to recognize and respect him. That 
Rabindranath Tagore, more than any one else in the twentieth 
century, had been instrumental in bringing the East and West 
closer was aptly and even superbly recognized by the civilized 
world in 1913 when the Nobel Prize for Literature went for the 
first and only time out of the orbit of western culture to be 
awarded to the Indian poet. Of course, Kipling, who also 
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was born in India, had achieved the same distinction long 
before Tagore. But while Kipling’s lifework resulted in 
deepening the gulf between the ‘lesser breeds’ and ‘God’s chosen 
caste’, it was Tagore who, for the first time in recent centuries, 
showed that the East can contribute to the West something 
more than a burden for the white man to bear. The only 
India that Kipling knew and revealed was the India of the 
Army Cantonments, and to him that vast area and that ancient 
people represented only a rugged and mystical background for 
the exploits of his white heroes and heroines. In this too, 
Tagore turned the tables. In quite a few of his novels, the 
West has formed the background for the spiritual exploits of 
his Indian characters. 


Ever since that day in 1913 Tagore has been India’s 
greatest and most effective ambassador of goodwill to the 
world at large. What he described as his ‘pilgrimages to the 
West’ numbered around nine, and he was invited and re-invited 
by most of the countries of Europe and the Western Hemisphere. 
On other occasions he paid repeated visits to the nations of the 
Far and the Near East, and to China on the one side of India 
and to Iran on the other he devoted his special love and interest. 
But the United States has been the scene of his most spectacular 
feats as well as failures. On the credit side, it can be said, no 
other Indian visiting this country has rivalled him in interpret- 
ing India to the American. For in the early twenties, the 
United States experienced what was described as ‘the Tagore 
Craze’. On the debit side, Tagore was a victim of propaganda 
and whispering campaigns. He often complained that he was 
a ‘ grossly misunderstood man’, and on his last trip to America, 
he suddenly decided to turn back from port without dis- 
embarking. 
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Tagore was a man of great dignity. The Tagores are one 
of the most aristocratic and cultured families in the world— 
sumething like the Adamses of Massachusetts, but with 
a lineage stretching further into the past. The high Brahmin 
family settled in Western Bengal in the seventh century, and 
for long years its members served as special advisers to the 
Great Moghuls. In the seventeeth century, the then eldest 
member of the Tagore family was created a Prince anda 
great landowner. Prince Dwarakanath Tagore, Rabindranath’s 
grandfather, was partly instrumental in the abolition of Sutee 
in 1829. Rabindranath’s father, Debendranath Tagore, who 
was known as the Maharshi, helped establish the Brahmo 
Samaj in 1845 to purify Hinduism and thus to stem the onward 
march of evengelical Christianity in India. Raja Sourindra- 
mohan Tagore strove for a revival of Indian classical music. 
Rabindranath’s cousin, Abanindranath Tagore, became the 
father of the renaissance of Indian art, and Gaganendranath 
Tagore, another cousin, came to be regarded as one of the 
greatest modern artists. Rabindranath’s elder brother, 
Dwijendranath became an industrial leader. Rabindranath 
himself, the youngest of seven sons, became the first Indian 
writer to be recognized by the entire civilized world. 

The Creator was seldom kinder in bestowing on one 
man the triple blessings of ‘talent, beauty and lineage. And 
beauty, rather than ‘handsomeness’, was the word to describe 
Rabindranath Tagore. Six foot three, with Indo-Aryan 
features and complexion, full brow and deep-brown eyes, 
siivery-grey beard and flowing, wavy long hair, wearing his 
high turban and silken robes, to many an American, Tagore 
resembled Christ as He is depicted in the paintings of Da Vinci. 
His tapering fingers looked like flames or fire, reminding one 
of the fingers painted by the artists of the Ajanta caves. I 
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have sat for hours, quietly in a corner, looking at that perfect 
creation of God in his musical movements. In fact, many 
people went to his school at Santiniketan to enjoy this one 
privilege. 

That many Americans should have confessed to feeling 
crude in the presence of Tagore is understandable in the light 
of his family history as well as his own personality : and many 
an Indian has also felt the same way. Tagore’s mission to 
the West, however, was not to reveal oriental grace. His one 
ambition in the early twenties was to bring back to the 
Occident the human touch that had been destroyed by the 
rampant nationalism of the West. He was among the first to 
perceive the process of dehumanizing which industrial 
civilization fostered, and the growth of Western nationalism, 
which to him was nothing short of organized greed. This 
message he carried from audience to audience in the United 
States, in England, and in most countries of the Continent. In 
1926, he carried the same message to Italy, where he was 
invited by special request. In spite of the fact that Mussolini 
received him cordially and feted him throughout Italy, he 
voiced his protest against the doctrine of the “Almighty State’. 
Although he maintained that Japan “has infused hope in the 
heart of all Asia” by becoming the first nation in the East to 
break age-old barriers and face the Western world with 
industry and with might, he criticized that country for 
becoming a characterless replica of the Occident, and especially 
for ‘imitating Western nationalism. For this the Japanese 
Press condemned Tagore’s speeches as the ‘poetry of a 
defeated people’, while it glorified its own Bushido. The very 
countries which took the lead in nationalism were fighting its 
extreme forms in 1941 and one wonders what might have 
been if they had taken Tagore’s message more seriously. 
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The Messenger from India was also a keen and witty 
observer of the American scene, and it was often difficult for 
people who surrounded him to decide if he was pulling their 
leg or merely indulging in the. poetic licence of moodiness. 
James B. Pond, Tagore’s American impresario, confessed that 
the Indian poet was one of the most difficult men he had 
ever managed. Once Tagore remarked that he was impressed 
by the fact that American women have more leisure than any 
other women in the world, and then he added with a fatherly 
twinkle in his eye that it should be utilized for ‘study and 
improvement’. The joke was enjoyed by many, but was 
regarded as a Parthian arrow by many more. 

Most foreign observers of pre-depression America were 
bound to notice the waste involved in an economy of plenty. 
Tagore put it like this: ‘Of all the lands that I have visited, 
the United States is the only one where a person eats the 
inside of a slice of bread and throws away the crust.’ 

But the favourite piece of Tagore lore is the following : 
Once Mr and Mrs Will} Irwin and James B. Pond took Tagore 
to see the Harvard-Princeton football game. Allin the party, 
especially Will Irwin, became more and more exciled as the 
game progressed, forgetting the presence of Tagore. Once 
by chance, they glanced at Tagore and noticed that he was 
not looking at the game at all. He sat there with his eyes 
closed in meditation, his chin lowered against his chest. They 
tried in vain to get him interested in the two famous elevens. 
When the grid-iron classic was over, Mrs Irwin asked Tagore: 
“Well, how do you like our football game, Mr Tagore?” “It 
is no game,” replied Tagore in all seriousness, “ it is war!” 

The Hindus in the United States were displeased with 
Tagore during his first lecture tour which was later described 
by his manager as ‘an unparalleled triumph’. A California 
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Indian named Ram Chandra wrote in the Hindustani Gadar 
that Tagore was a turn-coat who had been sent by the British 
to spread propaganda against his own compatriots. There 
were rumours of a plot on Tagore’s life, so that several lecture 
halls were guarded by detectives. 

Tagore’s second lecture tour found him kicking over 
other traces. This time the Indians in America were pleased 
with him, but Tagore’s criticism of the United States immigra- 
tion laws antagonized several important Californians. As a 
result, Tagore was a victim of lies and blackmail, and his 
reception everywhere was considerably cooler. 

But Tagore was too great a man to allow a sad personal 
experience to colour his appraisal of an entire people. In 
June 1940, he wrote to President Roosevelt; ‘All our 
individual political problems today are merged into one 
supreme world of politics which I believe is seeking help 
in the United States as the last refuge of spiritual man, and 
these few lines of mine merely convey my hope, even if 
unnecessary, that the United States will not fail in her mission 
to stand against the universal disaster that appears so 
imminent.’ 

Tagore’s popularity had had its ups and downs in Great 
Britain just as in America. His acquaintance with the English 
scene, however, extended over a longer period of time. His 
first visit to England took place in the autumn of 1854 when 
he went with his elder brother to attend a school at Brighton. 
The headmaster, well known as an amateur phrenologist, greeted 
the young boy with the remark, ““What a splendid head you have!” 
Later he went to London to study law, but he returned home 
without finishing the course. His ageing father made another 
effort to make a ‘practical man’ out of him, and sent him to 
England once more to study law. Rabindranath stayed on 
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the ship as far as Madras and then took a train back to 
Calcutta to muse away his days in the great family palace 
called Jorasanko. Thus, like Bernard Shaw, he was no school- 
product, but also, like Bernard Shaw, he was a lusty student 
of Libraries and life. Instead of going to the Inner Temple 
while in England, Tagore spent most of his time in the British 
Museum, and devoured Shakespeare, Milton, Byron, Goethe, 
Dante, Petrarch and Tasso. He also translated into Bengali 
works of Victor Hugo, Shelley, Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and he thought that Walt Whitman was America’s greatest 
poet. In his own poetry he abandoned the traditional Indian 
metres, and in his songs he occasionally showed the influence 
of western music; early in his youth he became famous in 
India as the ‘Bengali Byron’. 

Thus his English associations stood him in great stead in 
his literary career. W. B. Yeats and Sir William Rothenstein 
were among the first to be enchanted by Tagore’s poetic genius, 
which reminded them of Maeterlinck and the dreamers of the 
new Celtic school, and Tagore’s English transformation (not 
\ranslation) of Gitanjali ran into several editions before the 
first original Bengali edition was sold. Added to this literary 
success was the glamour of the Nobel Prize, and the British 
Government’s award of a knighthood in 1914. 

Tagore’s cordial relations with the British authorities 
terminated violently on April 18, 1919, the date of the 
masssacre of Amritsar. In deep agony of soul, Tagore re- 
signed his knighthood and wrote to the Viceroy: “‘ The time 
has come when badges of honour make our shame glaring in 
their incongruous contact of humiliation, and I for my part 
wish to stand, shorn of all special distinctions by the side of 
those of my countrymen who, for their so-called insignificance, 
are liable to suffer a degradation not fit for human beings.” His 
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request was not granted, but neither he nor his friends ever 
used his title after that incident. The latest evidence of 
Tagore’s attitude towards the Empire was furnished by a poem 
broadcast on May 24, 1940, during the Empire Day ceremony. 
But whether it was a boost for the British Empire or a subtle 
crack at it is still a matter of contention. For the last lines of 
the poem were : 

Offer not the weak as a sacrifice 

To the strong to save yourself. 


Tagore has revealed the soul of the East in its beauty of 
simplicity, but mainly in its august maturity. He has ex- 
pressed it in lyrics. He has set it to music. He has put its 
elusive essence into drama. 

But obviously Tagore’s great talent for giving the lie to 
Kipling’s complacent couplet would not have been quite so 
well established if the Hindu poet had been satisfied merely 
with drawing back the curtains to show the true East to a 
world audience. Great as this service was, he added to it by 
reversing the mirror and bringing to the East the message of the 
West. He became a pilgrim to the West. 


When he returned home, he gave added emphasis to 
certain Western values, and assimilated into his teaching what 
he called the West’s ‘ strength of reality, which knows how to 
clear the path towards a definite end of practical good’. It 
was soon apparent that Tagore’s admiration for such a 
path was to be realized by very practical means. In 1922 he 
established with the help of Leonard K. Elmhirst, a graduate of 
the Agricultural School at Cornell, the Institute of Rural 
Reconstruction at Sriniketan, very near his academic centre of 
Santiniketan. Santiniketan and Sriniketan are today the two 
great wings of ‘ Visva—Bharati’, the international university. 
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Tagore’s Institute of Rural Reconstruction has pioneered 
in many directions. One of its most imaginative and effective 
features for years has been seasonal melas or fairs. To these 
melas are invited thousands upon thousands of villagers from 
miles around. For, according to Tagore, when the Indian 
villager desires to feel in his veins the throb of the greater life 
of the outside world, the mela has always been his way of 
achieving that desire. The mela is a festival of play, song, 
folk dancing, gymnastics, legerdemain, as well as a fair for 
markets and exhibitions of home-made goods and agricultural 
products. Contests are held among bards and composers, and 
prizes are given to the most original. Teachers from Tagore’s 
schoo] use the occasion to ‘hold heart-to-heart talks with 
various village groups on social reform. Scientists from the 
schoo] give lantern lectures on sanitation and planned farming. 
The institution of mela is utterly unlike the British system of 
formalized lectures on new agricultural methods. It has 
proved a very successful means of stimulating the villagers 
to social reform and of improving agricultural and cottage 
industries. When there are no melas in progress, Tagore’s 
constructive programme goes forward in night schools, and 
the villages under the supervision of the Tagore Institute 
have grown into model villages of India. 


There is another field in which Tagore’s international 
outlook has served India well—in the sphere of the Indian’s 
attitude towards Englishmen as a people. It stands to reason 
that under the terrific impact of a life-and-death nationalist 
movement Indians should be apt to feel bitter towards the 
British. But Tagore’s tireless fight against any narrow 
nationalism -has been largely responsible for warding off this 
danger. ‘Time and again, he reminded Indians that the fact 
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that the British have come in and occupied an important place 
in India’s history should not be regarded as ‘an uncalled-for 
accidental intrusion. If India had been deprived of touch with 
the West, she would have lacked an element essential for her 
attainment of perfection.’ 

Perhaps this is merely a part of the universal and all- 
embracing character of Tagore’s thinking. The Bengalis, for 
instance, are alleged by many to be narrow provincials. There 
had been several attempts to misuse Tagoze’s great influence 
to advance the prestige of Bengal as a Province. But Tagore 
always advised his fellow Bengalis to think of India first and 
of Bengal afterwards. A recent example of Tagore’s broad- 
mindedness came in July 1939. The Bengali patriot Subhash 
Bose was challenging Gandhi's all-India leadership, and many 
an influential Bengali was asking Tagore to come out on the 
side of Bose. But Tagore’s reply was: 

“Of this new life which Mahatmaji gave to India 
the stage of initiation is not yet passed, and further 
advance along its way should still be under the 
guidance of the Master. Like Nandi who stood guard 
at the entrance to Shiva’s hermitage, I must raise my 
warning finger, for all that the Mahatma has to 
teach may not yet have reached us.” 

Just as he fought narrow provincialism among his fellow 
Bengalis, so did he fight narrow nationalism among his fellow 
Indians. As long ago as the hectic years of the Swadeshi 
movement (1905-10) he maintained that “our fight is not so 
much against the British as against ourselves, and not so much 
political as social.’ According to Tagore, India had been given 
her problem from the beginning of history—it is the race problem‘ 
because of which India’s history has been a story of continua! 
social adjustment (with such inventions as the caste system, 
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which Tagore once described as the United States of a Social 
Federation) rather than one of power organized for defence and 
resistance. This does not mean that Tagore was not an ardent 
supporter of Indian independence ; on the contrary, his inter- 
nationalism presupposed nationalism. Tagore was not opposed 
to the type of patriotism that Gandhi has been able to inspire and 
hold in check. In the early twenties, Tagore mistook Gandhi’s 
point of view for one of narrow nationalism and criticized it. 
But that was the only break in an otherwise noble and lifelong 
friendship, and soon he withdrew his criticism. It was Tagore 
who first welcomed Gandhi and his disciples when they 
returned from South Africa and when the rest of the country 
was still either uncertain or mildly amused. And it was he 
who said of the Mahatma on the eve of the latter’s famous 
fast unto death: ‘‘He has come after a thousand years. Shall 
we send him back empty-handed again?” And Gandhi always 
addressed Tagore as Gurudev or Great Teacher. 

Tagore was emphatic that only when India could face 
England as an equal would all reason for antagonism, and 
with it all conflict, disappear. Then would East and West 
unite in India: “Country with country, race with race, know- 
ledge with knowledge, endeavour with endeavour. Then will 
the history of India come to an end, merged in the history of 
the world,-which will begin. ’”” 


PERFECT SYNTHESIS 
To Indians, however, Tagore is above all the symbol of 
unity between ancient Aryavarta (the land of the Aryans) and 
the Hindustan of today. His poetry runs the gamut of India’s 
heritage. From the seers who sang the Vedas in the third 
millennium before Christ down to present-lay Gandhi, Tagore 
was a reflection of them ali. The philosophers who uttered the 
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Upanishads long before the Buddha came to life again under his 
magic fingers. The Buddha's teaching of Maitri, the bond of 
love, took on new importance in Tagore’s Religion of Man. 
Sages like Kabir and Nanak who glorified mysticism in the 
Middle Ages, Emperor Akbar who Indianized Islam in the 
sixteenth century, and the baools—traditional devotee-poets 
and wandering singers of Bengal—all these voices of the past 
formed a part of Tagore’s lyric chorus. Asa result, the poet 
earned a place in the long if broken hne of India’s Gurus. 

Hundreds of years ago, the Gurus, master-teachers, were 
the guardians of Hindu culture. They kept Indian life in 
constant flow by performing a dual task. First, they 
interpreted old philosophies by writing Bhashyas or treatises, 
in terms of their own times. Second, they readjusted, through 
personal example and by their teachings, the Hindu view of 
life to the new environment and conditions around them. In 
the twentieth century Tagore emulated them in both respects. 
If it were not for his interpretation of his country’s heritage in 
the most modern linguistic forms and thought-images, India 
today might have been bereft of her traditional spiritualism. 
Save for his synthesis of the old idealism and modern realism, 
India like Japan might have been today a lifeless imitation of 
the West. 

Tagore was born in 1861 which was just about the 
time that the impact of Western culture, introduced by the 
British, was beginning to disintegrate the settled life of the 
Indian people. Born in one of the wealthiest and most cul- 
tured families, he himself was subject to a conflict of ideas. 
On the one hand, he heard as a boy the Upanishadic discourses 
of his father Debendranath Tagore, whom his .countrymen 
regarded as a Maharshi, spiritual leader. On the ‘other hand, 
he associated with his cousins and sisters, who professed the 
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agnosticism of Mill and Bentham. 

When young Rabindranath reached manhood and began to 
jook around him, he soon realized that the denationalizing and 
demoralizing influence of the ruling race was sweeping over the 
peninsula. Parrot-like imitation of the mechanistic ideas of 
the West had replaced original thought in the minds of the 
leaders of public opinion. The idealistic view of life was 
outmoded. 

Tagore saw that a well-balanced combination of those two 
intangibles, Eastern idealism and Western realism, was the 
solution of the problem. But he also knew that unity between 
the two outlooks could not be created so long as the master- 
and-slave feeling existed. ‘Tagore set out to make India proud 
of her heritage. His poems were filled with the traditional 
thought and imagery. His plays ridiculed the buffooneries of 
the imitators of the ruling class. In his lectures he expounded 
the wisdom of the Hindu scriptures. In every way, he worked 
to revive India’s ancient glory. 


The exquisite beauty of Rabindranath’s prose and verse 
and the profound philosophy underlying all his writings caught 
the imagination of the people. There dawned what may be des- 
cribed as the ‘Tagore Age’ of India’s literature. For the last 
forty years, Tagore’s has been the most decisive influence, 
not only in the literature of his own province of Bengal, but 
throughout the length and breadth of India. Literatures as 
different as those of the Hindi, Gujarathi, Marathi and Urdu 
languages developed the lyric style of Tagore so much so that, 
for better or for worse, it was imitated by young poets all over 
the country. After Kalidasa Tagore was the first national 
poet in the true sense of the term. While 18,000 lines are 
credited to Milton, Tagore wrote more than 1,05,000 lines of 
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verse. His songs number from 1,300 to 1,400. Some of 
India’s best novels and hundreds of short stories appear in the 
long list of his writings. His philosophical treatises and 
essays On art and literature lie on the library tables of the so- 
called intelligentsia, but his creative writings have swayed the 
masses of his countrymen. Unschooled peasants have countless 
of his songs on the tips of their tongues. And when the moon 
is high overhead, the people of the small towns often perform 
his historical plays in the streets for the free enjoyment of the 
entire community. 


True to the tradition of the great teachers of the past, 
Tagore, the man of letters, became a man of actionina 
further step towards his goal, first of reviving the ancient 
culture of India and then of seeking a higher unity between 
India’s traditions and Western science. In 1901, he founded 
Santiniketan on his father’s estate, about a hundred miles from 
Calcutta. Apart from his writings, this is the most precious 
gift he has left behind. 

It is likely that Tagore’s educational philosophy reflected 
his unfavourable reaction to the British school system in 
India. The hybrid character of what is loosely called the 
Government educational system in India owes its origin to the 
decade preceding the year 1835 in which English became the 
official language of India. That decade saw the famous con- 
troversy between the Anglicists and the Orientalists, the Anglli- 
cists advocating the introduction of the British school system in 
India, while the Orientalists upheld the traditional curriculum 
based on the teaching methods of ancient Aryavarta. The 
main battle-ground was the province of Bengal, which, in a 
way, was definitely unlucky so far as the Orientalists were 
concerned. For Bengali Indians like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
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in their honest anxiety to do away with their people’s super- 
stitions and stupid practices, favoured the Anglicists and hoped 
that a fresh educational system would bring to India a new 
outlook and renewed vitality. The extremists on the other 
side, who thought Anglicization would be going too far, not 
only defended the Indian system of Guru-Shishya but all other 
indigenous institutions, good or bad, and thus only helped to 
hasten the final defeat of the Orientalists. 

The outlook of the Anglicists was conditioned by the 
British attitude of superiority and a disdain for Indian culture, 
art, religion, and social system. This is made amply clear in 
the famous Minutes on Education by Lord Macaulay, the most 
distinguished of all Anglicists. He wrote: 

“The question now before us is simply whether, when 
it is in our power to teach this language, we shall 
teach languages in which by universal confession — 
there are no beoks on any subject which deserve 
to be compared to our own; whether, when we can 
teach European science, we shall teach systems 
which by universal confession whenever they differ 
from those of Europe differ for the worse; and 
whether, when we can patronize sound philosophy and 
true history, we shall countenance at the public 
expense medical doctrines which would disgrace an 
English farrier, astronomy which would move laughter 
in girls at an English boarding-school, history 
abounding with kings thirty feet high and reigns 
30,000 years long, and geography made up of seas 
of treacle and mountains of butter. ” 

That a man of his intellectual stature failed to 
distinguish between figures of speech and imagery on the one 
hand, and painstaking records on the other, that a man of his 
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immense zest for learning failed to remember his own Western 
and yet implausible Iliad and his own English Chaucer 
and King Arthur, can be explained away only by the 
self-righteousness and complacency of his race and religion. 
History has proved him a false prophet, for he prophesied that, 
‘if the British plans of education are followed up, there will 
not be a single idolater among the respectable classes in 
Bengal thirty years hence. And this will be effected without 
any effort to proselytize; without the smallest interference in 
religious liberty; merely by the natural operation of knowledge 
and reflection. ’ 

What he conceived to be the magic of the English 
language and Western science not fonly failed to produce the 
results he promised, but reacted unfavourably in its new 
milieu. It produced such departures as that of Sanskrit and 
even the vernaculars being taught to Indians in English. 
English, a foreign language, was the medium used in all 
college courses and in most of the high-school training of 
Indians, so that many students knew more about Shakespeare 
than about Kalidasa. We have the spectacle of Indian 
students knowing centuries of English history and nothing 
about their own. This unnatural method uprooted the Indian 
mind from its native soil; an Indian sociologist felt more at 
home writing his thesis on the condition of mill-hands in 
Manchester than writing about the workers in the Ahmedabad 
mills. 

There is another indication of the failure of Macaulay’s 
expectations. For one thing, from the Battle of Plassey to the 
so-called Sepoy Mutiny, that is, from 1757 to 1857, British 
missionaries dominated the field of education in India. In 
1857 the Universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were 
established. New universities and university training of 
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Indians followed. All these institutions were patterned after 
Macaulay’s original plan. Thus India has been exposed to 
English influences for over three hundred years—longer than 
any other Oriental or African country—and yet it is the least 
Westernized of these lands. One sees housewives in Iran, 
China and Japan wearing skirt and coat, but Indian women 
still cling to their exquisite saris. The fez has been replaced 
by the hat in Iran and Turkey but the only thing which has 
replaced India’s traditional turban is the Gandhi cap. The 
more the missionaries reviled Hinduism the more its adherents 
strove to revitalize it. 

For all these reasons, there dawned in India an era of 
national education. Swami Shraddhanand and other Arya 
Samajists took the lead in this direction and founded several 
Gurukulas. Under Gandhi’s lead, Vidyapithas were 
established in such strategic places as Ahmedabad, Bombay, 
Wardha, and Benares. But long before that Tagore had 
modelled his school after the ancient pattern of the Gurukula. 
He established his school in the name of Santam ( peace ), 
Sivam ( good ) and Advaitam (union). He also struck two 
fundamental notes for his ashram: ‘One, of the universe, the 
other, of the soul of man. This shrine is situated at the 
confluence of the streams of these two notes.’ The whole 
theme was much like the one symbolized in Henry Thoreau’s 
Walden. 

In such surroundings, and away from the dust and din of 
the metropolis, though within easy access of it, he built 
thatched huts for the handful of teachers and students who 
were caught up by the idea. This nucleus has now grown 
into Visva-Bharati. 

There is a legend attached to Tagore’s choice of the site 
for Santiniketan, ‘the Abode of Peace’. The story is based on 
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tradition, as are the histories of all Gurukulas, or clans of the 
Gurus, of bygone days. The poet’s father travelled the length 
and breadth of India but never until he had seen the isolated 
ground where Santiniketan now stands could he locate the 
ideal spot for a meditative retreat. When he saw these 
particular acres in Bengal, he was struck by _ their 
appropriateness for the site of a sanctuary. He repaired to 
the place again and again. Finally in 1863 he bought the 
ground, sculptured the wild growth into a beautiful garden, 
and erected a temple. In 1901 his son, Rabindranath, started 
his small school there. 

Meditation is natural at this place. Often have I sat 
there long before daybreak, before the ashram choir were out 
to welcome the sun with their music, and melted into the 
serene peace that surrounded me. The morning star glimmered 
down through the foliage at mea, tiny speck of human flesh 
seated on a stone. (The integrated habits of mind that 
naturally flowed amid the speaking silence of the forest under 
the open sky have now disappeared in the fast-moving life of 
Manhattan. ) 

Such were the ideals of Tagore when he chose the site for 
his school. The forest, according to him, unlike the desert or 
rock or sea, is living. About one hundred miles from the 
metropolis, Santiniketan, the poet believed, gives its students a 
perspective on life which would be impossible in the city. 

Tagore’s selection of a forest retreat for his school was 
one of the first evidences of a behaviour pattern that gradually 
made the people of India identify him in their minds with the 
Gurus of the past. These master-teachers of ancient Aryavarta 
were all forest-dwellers. Their usual abode was some shady 
spot either on the Ganges or on the banks of a lake in the 
Himalayas. Under the shadow of the banyan tree, encircled by 
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the murmuring bamboo jungle, they lit their sacrificial fires. 
Around them were their wives, their children, and their pupils. 
The latter were the flower of Indian youth—heirs to thrones, sons 
of Bania bankers, Brahmin boys, and future generals. Under 
the watchful eyes of the Gurus, these students grew in sympathy 
with all creation. They grew familiar with the soil their 
ploughs turned up, with the cows they herded to and from the 
surrounding pastures, with the rabbits and deer that came to 
their huts for food. The birds nesting in the thatched huts 
were their singing companions. The rivers that were stirred 
by their eel-like splashings as they took their morning bath had 
a great message for them. Communion with nature was the 
first step towards communion with life’s fundamental problems, 
and direct contact with the Guru’s own life was the main part 
of their education in the forest school 

When citizens and leaders from the surrounding towns and 
cities came to pay homage to the master-teachers, the latter 
gave them unbiased advice — the wisdom of their disinterested 
thinking in the midst of such tranquil surroundings and under 
the open sky. On rarer occasions, the Gurus left their 
ashrams to accept the invitation of a harassed King and to direct 
his court for a time. They were the indirect moulders of com- 
munity life, though untouched by it. Like a lotus unto water, 
they were connected with, yet untouched by society. 

In the light of this tradition of India’s history many of 
Tagore’s seeming inconsistencies assume a deep meaning. 
Although most of his thinking was devoted to the problems 
of redeeming India, Tagore, like the teachers of old, seldom 
participated directly in politics. Only on rare occasions, as 
when Gandhi was fasting unto death or when the British 
Government indulged in a massacre at Amritsar, did he move 
out of his forest retreat to throw the weight of his personality 
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on one side or the other. Politics interested him in so far as 
they had to do with social reform and educational enterprise. 
His was the privilege of thinking disinterestedly for the 
benefit of society. India has always recognized it as the most 
sacred service. 


TEACHER AND TAUGHT 

Pupils at Santiniketan memorize scores of Tagore’s 
melodious songs without any conscious effort. They learn the 
tunes from the morning rounds of the Ashram choir which 
awaken the community with the poet’s music. They pick up 
the tempo from the evening dances. The great store of Tagore’s 
songs, often replete with philosophy and always in charming 
style, furnish the students with a key to the things and per- 
sonalities around them. The songs also develop in the students 
a proper life-perspective in general. It was this privilege of 
living in the consciousness of the great poet and locking at 
the world through the philosopher’s eyes that distinguished 
Santiniketan from modern schools in India. 

Tagore’s pupils at Santiniketan got more than indirect 
contact with his great mind. The teacher and his pupils had 
many an hour together. In classes under mango groves, or 
when the poet invited his students to hear one of his latest 
creations, at rehearsals of his plays, which Gurudev himself 
directed, and in informal wanderings in the garden, the 
students found in the aging saint a very humane, charming 
and wise personality. Tagore’s moments of exhilaration never 
failed to awaken his students. They have a store of such tales. 

There is the legend that oncehe was reading to his students 
the Bengali version of his Religion of Man, the lectures he had 
delivered at Oxford. The room suddenly grew dark with an 
approaching summer storm. Thunder cracked very low over 
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the building. Rain began to beat upén the windows. The poet 
rose from his chair and hurried from the room shouting, ‘The 
Master calls me? The next morning they learned that he had 
written his famous thunder-storm poem. 

Then there is the story of a rehearsal when everything 
went wrong. The pupils were practising dancing for one of 
Tagore’s plays which was going to be produced in Calcutta as 
part of the spring festival. The poet was watching the dancing 
and acting from an easy-chair. Some one failed to follow the 
music. Exasperated out of his usual composure, Tagore, then 
already more than seventy, left his chair and began to execute 
the dance as he wanted it to be performed. Only the intervention 
of his daughter, Mira, who feard that he might collapse from 
the unwonted exertion, interrupted his demonstration of how to 
express the soul of that dance. 

Then there is the tale of an afternoon when he suddenly 
stopped reading a lesson to his class and exclaimed, ‘Do you 
know, even a poet requires some rice once in a while?’ 


The entire life of Santiniketan was centred on the 
versatile personality of Tagore. In spite of the great scholars 
and artists who took Tagore’s “Abode of Peace’ as their own 
permanent residence, in spite of a brilliant faculty and a 
growing student body, Santiniketan was essentially a one-man 
university. Tagore’s forest retreat, like the schools of ancient 
india, offers a sharp contrast to highly organized modern 
universities. It is the difference between personality and 
organization. 

It is in the ancient line of Gurus in their Gurukulas, rather 
than through organized seats of learning maintaining their 
existence for long periods of time, that India has preserved and 
enriched her culture so far. Tagore’s Santiniketan may be the 
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last flicker of the tradition. 

To many a Westerner, therefore, Tagore’s ‘Abode of 
Peace’ has appeared a fantastic anachronism in the present age 
of science and technology. Many an Indian has felt also that 
the idea has outlived its usefulness. But whatever the truth of 
the matter, there is no doubt that Tagore, by his teachings 
and the example of his forest retreat, answered a very pressing 
need of India in transition. Thanks to Rabindranath Tagore, 
probably the last of the Gurus, India will remain India even 
when the age of the machine has appeared to engulf her 
completely, 


WHAT I LEARNT FROM TAGORE 


By 
L. K, ELMHIRST 


It was my great privilege to work for Rabindranath 
Tagore for three years in his attempt to find some way of 
bringing about the social and economic reconstruction of 
village life in India. I had the good fortune, too, to travel 
with him upon his goodwill mission to China and South 
America in 1924. This was a unique opportunity for seeing 
at first-hand the many-sidedness of his approach to life. We 
shared all kinds of adventures in our travels, of course, and 
when, in 1939, I came to India and said what was to be my 
last farewell to him we laughed together over our varied 
experiences. 

What, you will ask, was the effect of this intimate contact? 
Did you learn anything from it ? 

One cannot, of course, travel day in and day out with 
a man such as he was without learning all the time. The 
question, however, is not an easy one to answer quickly. I shall 
mention only one aspect of his influence. 

In the West we tend to break life up into water-tight com- 
partments, Saturday for relaxation, Sunday for religion, and 
the rest of the days of the week for earning our daily bread. 
We rarely attempt either to relate all our activities to one 
central theme or to set aside some specific time for the appre- 
Ciation of beauty in art, in nature, in human relations, or for 
recollection. 

For Rabindranath Tagore life had to be seen and felt each 
day as part of a single whole. For him life was a house with 
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many windows opening in all-directions to let in the dawn, the 
sunshine, the moonlight, the wind and the dusk of evening, 
like the windows of his own Kittle thatched cottage at Santi- 
niketan. He would continually urge us to keep open the 
windows of the mind to receive new impressions, to welcome 
new experiences, new adventures in the field of ideas or in 
human relationships, or in the arts, in science or music or 
history or drama or economics or in devotion to the beauties 
of nature. On board ship he rarely missed the chance to climb 
on deck to keep his morning watch for the coming of the dawn. 
For him that was, I think, the supreme moment of the day. 
How seldom in history do we find a man gifted in so 
many directions. ‘““Don’t be too serious,” he would say, “over 
your new enterprise in Devonshire.” He had spent some happy 
weeks there in 1931, busily painting. ‘““When your school is 
full of children and your cows and your cider mill are in full 
production, remember to keep one corner for a crazy poet, 
for some madman like me, some do-nothing, who will remind 
you that life must never be all worry and fighting and trouble, 
and who will stir you up to cry out at the beauty and the 
rhythm of the universe.” “Lead me,” he used to recite in 
Sanskrit, “lead me from the unreal to the real, from the things 
of death to those whose worth is everlasting.” 


A STUDENT'S MEMORIES OF GURUDEV 
BY 
G. RAMACHANDRAN 
(Asst. Secretary, The Hindustani Talimi Sangh, Sevagram) 


Memories, priceless beyond all words, illumine my mind. 
In this moment, not of sorrow or pain, but of wonder and 
perplexity, these memories come upon me and envelop me like 
streams of light. I will not shed a tear; I will not heave a sigh. 
That, today, would be unforgivable profanity. Itis not sighs 
and tears that the great passing-away of Gurudev calls forth 
from us. ‘That is the common reaction every common death 
calls for. But Gurudev was not acommon man. He did not 
live a common life; he has not died a common death. 

In the Gitanjali, several years ago, when life was yet young 
with him, he asked himself: “What will you offer to Death 
when Death comes and knocks at your door?’ and answered with 
marvellous and noble vision: ‘Oh! I will place before him the 
full and overflowing vessel of my life. I will never let him go 
with empty hands.’ And now, in his eighty-first year, with the 
whole world as his witness, he has kept his word to Death, 
that tremendous and inescapable fulfilment of all truly great 
lives. ‘To most, death is only anend. It is a mere cutting-off. 
It is darkness after light. But to men like Rabindranath death 
is nothing but a resplendent fulfilment. For such, it has no 
sting whatsoever. Death comes to them like fruitioning after 
flowering. The flowering may be full of enchanting scents and 
exquisite colours, butin the fruitioning is the real and more 
precious substance of fulfilment. 

Gurudev has died only to be deathless. They say he is 
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dead. I say, he cannot die. Death, as we ordinarily understand 
it, stands defeated. Death, as he understood it, as thefriend and 
the fulfilment of life, stands proud and thrilled at the gift of 
immortality laid in its hands. ‘I will place before Death the full 
yessel of my life.’ He has now done that. Not a small, penurious, 
undeveloped or unrealized life, but an indescribably rich life, 
varied and noble, fully-grown, all-round, perfectly fulfilled and 
radiant. Is it any wonder then that Death itself stands awe- 
struck and humbled before the burden of blazing light it must 
now carry for ever in itshands? Therefore, let us neither 
weep nor sorrow as for a common death. Let us rather 
rejoice. Let us be thankful that such a man lived so greatly 
in our time and died in such a magnificent fulfilment. Let us 
understand at least what anerror is the common concept of 
Death and its terrors. Let us burn to ashes the earthly body 
from which the breath has fled, and scatter the ashes to the 
sun and the winds, knowing that each small particle of it will 
leap up again like a flaming torch, like a great beacon of 
deathless light. Let us, then, ignore Death. Let us remember 
Gurudev’s vast and incalculable legacy of dreams and thoughts 
and the countless forms of beauty he created in word and song, 
and the innumerable achievements in which he will live for- 
ever—not in some heaven or other unknown and unknowable 
place. He will live deathlessly here and in this great world, 
under-this vast sky which he loved in all its moods and tones, 
in the midst of this endless and radiant Nature which he read 
like an open book, and, above all, in the minds of the millions 
of men and women who owe so much of.their joy and their 
understanding to him, and in the minds of their children and 
children’s children. 


Every great man has his own special background, partly 
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historical and partly of his own creation. It is against such 
special background alone that we can see him at his greatest. 
For Rabindranath also there was such a vital background— 
Santiniketan. It was there that he blossomed to his fulness. It 
was there that he rose in an ever-swelling symphony of immortal 
beauty and immortal truth. It was there that he wove the 
patterns of the unity of mankind, cutting across every obstacle 
of race, nation, creed and caste. It was there that his vision 
of Visva-Bhatati was born and nurtured. It is there that his 
ashes will now rest in peace for ever. 


There is at Santiniketan, a sal avenue. It is to that 
avenue that my mind runs today. There, from the eastern 
end, comes a royal figure. Not in any kingly robe, nor in 
any external adornment does the kingliness lie. It is there in 
his tall and majestic figure. Some Roman or Mughal emperor 
might have looked like that. He approaches in simple flowing 
robes that cover him from head to foot. His hair is snow- 
white, yet his gait is firm and unbent. His hands are held 
behind his back. Even at a distance you see his broad brow 
rise like a great marble dome crowned by the Himalayan 
snows of hair over his great shining eyes and his nobly 
moulded Aryan nose. There is such a serenity flowing from 
him, such peace and self-possession, that you ask: ‘Is it some 
Maharshi of old, re-risen, who is approaching?” And as he 
slowly draws near, you see a smile lighting up his whole face, 
his eyes glowing like stars. 

Boys and girls of Santiniketan greet him with bowed 
heads and folded hands. He has a smile and a kind word 
for everybody. But the little children do not stand apart 
in reverence like the elders. They run to him, shouting, 
‘Gurudev!’ and cluster round him in utter childlike irreverence. 


S 
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With the children he cracks joke after joke. There arise 
peals of laughter from among them, his voice ringing out 
clearer than that of the most glad-hearted child. They lay 
hands on his robes and tug at him until he consents to 
squat with them in the ‘shade of some spreading tree. 
They ask him questions. He gives them answers at which 
they break into fresh peals of laughter. Then, suddenly, 
there is silence, for he is telling a story or singing a song. Itisa . 
magic circle, a children’s Eden. The older students and other 
men and women of Santiniketan join in a circle a little behind 
the children, and seeing them, he observes laughingly : “Why 
are you here, you old people? This is our, the children’s, 
durbar.’ He was so much one of them ! 

Day after day he has walked in serenity and in beauty 
down that sai avenue. Day after day we have greeted him 
there and touched his feet and felt ennobled. That sal avenue 
was so full of him in those great days. Those trees can never 
forget him! They will surely miss him! 


I recall another incident most vividly. There are no 
class-rooms or lecture-halls in Santiniketan. One morning the 
classes started in a passing spell of sunshine. One class of 
little children was in progress in the grove behind the library. 
The rain started gently, without any warning. The children did 
not want to break up. The teacher began to hesitate. Suddenly 
there was an uproarious voice from outside the library. 
Rabindranath was approaching with an armful of umbrellas, 
shouting, ‘An umbrella for a song, an umbrella for a song!” 
The children broke up class at once. They ran to him, joining 
im the fun. Gurudev had come to the library in the morning 
and, seeing the rain pattering down, had gathered up all the 
umbrellas on the library verandah without asking anybody's 
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permission. And yet, itis this same glad-hearted and child-souled 
poet and prophet who has also given os the profoundest 
philosophy, and sorrowed deeply over the many tragedies of 
modern civilization. That was twenty-five years ago. 


Those were the first years after Visva-Bharati University 
had been started at Santiniketan. Most of us, the first batch 
of students, were non-co-operators from various-Government 
schools and colleges. Most of us were khadi-clad ‘Gandhi 
fanatics’. I was head of the gang in those days. Gurudev 
had about this time written some vigorous criticism of the 
non-co-operation programme in the pages of the Modern 
Review. We were much agitated over it. We were sure Gurudev 
was wrong and Gandhiji right. We argued and shouted. Our 
classes became full of these wordy discussions. We made 
a nuisance of ourselves. The peace of Santiniketan was greatly 
disturbed by these controversies conducted with much heat. 
There was also, of course, a strong student group supporting 
Gurudev’s views. One day I suddenly got a message from 
Gurudeyv. The prafessors had told him that I was leading the 
opposition. The message was to the effect that Gurudev was 
glad that plenty of discussion was going on, but that he 
preferred to have some light along with the heat of controversy, 
and that, therefore, he would advise a full debate, which he 
himself would gladly attend. I confess I felt a little nervous. In 
any other institution I should perhaps have been suspended or 
even dismissed. But our Guru was asking for further and 
fuller discussion! That was his way with students. A big 
debate was arranged. Every student in Santiniketan attended. 
The following motion was tabled: ‘In the opinion of this 
house Mahatma Gandhi’s programme is the right one for 
india.’ I moved it before a crowded house. Our side let loose 
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a flood of oratory. So did the other side. The late Sri Kali 
Mohan Ghosh thundered at us and defended the views of 
Gurudey with great vigour. Votes were taken. We won. 
Gurudev, who was all the time seated apart behind the students, 
appeared to enjoy the debate very much. He joined in the 
applause for and against the motion whenever it broke forth 
from the students. 

After votes had been taken, Gurudev asked for per- 
mission to speak. And when he spoke, it was all light 
and no heat. He prefaced his talk by saying that the debate 
had given him great joy. “This Santiniketan will fail if it 
fetters your minds or makes you fear ideas. If every one of 
you should hold an absolutely different view from mine, even 
so Santiniketan will still be your home. It will shelter you. 
Today is for me a day of victory because my students have said 
freely and bravely that Iam hopelessly in the wrong. Ido not 
admit that 1am wrong. But I want you to have the courage 
to say so if that is your conviction. May Santiniketan always 
give you that freedom and courage!” He spoke for an nour. 
He pleaded against fanaticism. Hedid not admit that non- 
co-operation would succeed. It was too negative. It had 
possibilities in certain directions. But it was tending towards 
the same narrow nationalism which in Europe had made 
civilization a mockery. It was impossible to reject entirely the 
progress of industrialism, which was like a force of nature, 
Industrialism could and ought to be controlled, but it could not 
be erased. Mere asceticism would not lead to freedom. Freedom 
demanded clear understanding of objective realities and not 
only of moral values. Mahatma Gandhi was undoubtedly the 
greatest moral force in India, and hence there was greater need 
to guard against his moral dictatorship. 

Rightly did Mahatma Gandhi call Gurudev the ‘Great 
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Sentinel’. What nobler or more courageous Sentinel of the 
human spirit has India produced since Gautama Buddha 2500 
years ago? Gurudev’s final words that night still ring in my 
ears. ‘Do not accept anything because I say so or because it 
is my view. Wrestle with these problems with your own 
powers of reasoning. You must fearlessly reject my view if 
your reasoning does not agree with mine. That I am the head 
of this institution gives me no right to enforce my ideas on you 
or to curtail your mental freedom. It is my duty in Santiniketan 
to guard the freedom of your mind as the most precious thing 
in the world. Thatis the mission of Visva-Bharati.’ Let us 
think for one moment of the thousands of Gurus all the world 
over seeking to bend the mind and will of others to their 
own mind and will through coercion of every kind, and 
think also, with our heads bowed in love and unutterable 
reverence, of this great Guru who taught us that freedom of 
the human mind is the greatest value under the sun. Never in 
all my life have I known a man with greater moral courage 
than Rabindranath. He openly joined issues with Mahatma 
Gandhi on momentous occasions when the whole nation was 
being swept away by the magic of that Superman’s resistless 
faith and matchless Karma Yoga. From his place as the ‘Great 
Sentinel’, Rabindranath has protected freedom of mind in India 
against every assault. 


There is one other memory that I shall always cherish. 
One of the last things I did before I left Visva-Bharati was to 
read a paper entitled “Gandhi and Tagore’. That paper con- 
tained the synthesis that I had built up in my own mind of 
Gandhi and Tagore after careful and prolonged study of both, 
The meeting took place in Uttarayana. Gurudev was also 
present. I believe Dr Formichi, of the University of Rome, 
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who was then at Santiniketan, presided. After I had read 
my paper Dr Formichi complimented me and turning to 
Gurudev asked, half jocularly and half seriously, “Now, 
Gurudev, what have you to say on the paper? Gurudev 
smiled and said : ‘Ramachandran has spoken of two persons, 
Gandhi and Tagore. Of the first I claim to know something, 
but of the second so little that I dare not speak about him. 
The Upanishads have said that he who knows -himself knows 
everything. I know very well that Ido not know everything. 
It follows, therefore, that Ido not know myself.’ There was 
a roar of laughter. Gurudev’s sense of humour was some- 
thing wonderful and his great voice would sometimes roll 
across Santiniketan in laughter of undiluted gladness and 
good humour. 


I shall close with the last conversation I had with him in 
his little beautiful mud-hut in Santiniketan, more beautiful than 
the palaces of kings, and yet as simple as a hermitage. It was 
in 1939, and I was on a visit to Santiniketan after several years. 
He asked me about my work. I told him thatI had taken a 
plunge into politics, and gave him the story of the struggle for 
political freedom in Travancore. He saidto me: ‘I always 
knew you could not keep away from these struggles. Ina 
sense they are vital. In this new era in India our struggle is 
no longer for individual liberation only. Itis also for social 
liberation. But these are not contradictory. The onecannot exist 
without the other. That is the secret we must now learn. In 
the struggle for collective freedom, however, let us do nothing 
that will kill individual freedom. Iam a profound admirer of 
Soviet Russia, but I have a fear that individual freedom does not 
as yet blossom there. In your politics, never stoop to a lie. 
Never dishonour the man in us and never take a short-cut to 
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victory. Victory is nothing. But we must reach victory with 
honour, through honour. Put your trust in men, and not only 
in programmes. Our great leader in India, Mahatma Gandhi, 
is right there. We must win only through pure and honourable 
methods. There are two things you must carry with you every- 
where as an old student of Visva-Bharati. Never give up your 
freedom of mind to friend or foe. Keep the windows of your 
mind open and free. Fanaticism is death to the human mind. 
And, secondly, never think of any man, however little he might 
appear, as anything less than a man, a member of the great 
community of mankind, and never, never, as the member of a 
caste or a community or a nation or a race,’ I bowed my head 
and reverently touched his feet. His face as he laid his hand 
on my head shone with his affection for an old and humble 
student. I never saw that face again, but its radiance will live 
with me till the end. 

Gurudev is not dead. He cannot die. Let each one of 
us who lighted his or her little lamp at the mighty fountain- 
fire of his deathless soul contribute every day some little thing 
or other which will make that fire burn brighter and brighter 
in the years to come. 


THE POET AS EDUCATIONIST 


BY 
K. R. KRIPALANI 


I 

Of the many priceless gifts that the great Poet of India has 
given to his people and to his age, the educational experiment 
at Santiniketan is by no means the least. Among his inimitable 
creations, it occupies a unique place. Unlike his other composi- 
tions he did not release it in a finished and perfect form, but, 
like Nature herself, gave it life and impulse, and for forty years 
watched and tended its growth. inviting all those who may to 
share in the creation. Its defects and imperfections, therefore, 
reflect the defects and imperfections of ourselves, in so far as 
we have failed to justify the trust he has left to us; for it is as 
much a gift to his countrymen as a test of their worthiness to 
receive it. That test is being worked out and only the future 
can measure its results. 

This strange entity that has grown for forty-five years, 
and seems still to grow, has been variously described as an 
ashram where the ‘ forest ideals’ of the ancient Indian sages 
are sought to be revived ; as an experiment in child education ; 
as a centre of the Indian Renaissance in art and music; as an 
international seat of learning; as a social and economic move- 
ment for the uplift of Indian village life. Even more variously 
has it been judged, some over-estimating its actual contribu- 
tion, others laughing it off as a mere poet’s fancy. Some have 
even sneered at it as a haunt of lotus-eaters. No criticism has 
been adequate, and none, we hope, entirely malicious ; for an 
achievement that has not been wurked out, an ideal whose 
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possibilities are still struggling to reach fulfilment, is difficult 
to judge. A poet’s dream it undoubtedly is, for who but a poet 
can ‘attract the voice which is yet inaudible in the air’, or 
‘ bring the earliest tidings of the unborn flower to a sceptical 
world’? A haunt of lotus-eaters it may easily become, fort 
a thing of beauty, though it may inspire a sincere man to noble 
endeavours, does surely attract many idlers. Those who 
would understand Santiniketan must, therefore, suspend their 
judgement for a while and view it as a growing, struggling 
thing, with many a scar on its form, Jeft by its four decades of 
striving in an unbelieving world. It has grown from such 
humble beginnings that not even the greatsower knew wha, 
the seed he was watering would finally grow into. 

Indeed, we do not know if, had the Poet known that he 
was creating such a vast and many-sided institution, he would 
have fixed its form in its present shape, or would have selected 
the present site for the purpose. For, materially, the soil seems 
hostile to the purpose. Barren and inhospitable, it yields even 
drinking water grudgingly, and at great cost. But this hungry 
and parched soil must have hid a great spiritual secret, for it 
drew to it the footsteps and caught the imagination of a great 
man of uncommon spiritual sensitiveness, Maharshi Debendra- 
nath Tagore. One may still see the memorable spot, sheltered 
by the two aged chhatim trees, where the great sage used to 
sit and meditate on the One Eternal. His youngest son was 
then little more than a babe, and the Maharshi, with that 
unconscious prophetic insight which we associate with spiritual 
men, prepared the future field of his son’s endeavours by 
filling that obscure, neglected spot with his benediction and by 
giving it its first habitation and a name. It was natural, there 
fore, that many years later when the son, who had already 
made his mark as a great poet and a daring thinker, was 
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looking about for a quiet place, remote from the distractions 
of city life, to conduct his first experiments in child education, 
his choice should fall on a place near at hand and hallowed by 
its association with his great father. Thus began in 1901 
Santiniketan’s career as an educational centre. How humble 
the beginning was may be gauged from the fact that the poet- 
teacher’s first batch comprised less than half a dozen pupils. 


I 

This fact has never ceased to surprise me—that a great 
poet in the prime of manhood, when his creative powers were 
in their full swing, should have chosen to adopt the vocation 
of a school-master—the latest among the despised castes of 
India—in a neglected corner of Bengal. That he did so and 
preferred the hardships of a life of stark simplicity (Bolpur 
then had little to offer by way of what are known as the 
amenities of life) to the easy ways and splendid society of his 
family in Calcutta is one more proof, if such were needed, of 
Rabindranath’s deep and passionate interest in problems 
affecting the welfare of his country. And of such problems 
none seemed to him more deserving of attention than the 
system of education which had established itself in the country 
under the patronage of the British rulers. As early as in 1892, 
he wrote an essay—Sikshar Her-pher—in which he pointed out 
the tortuosities of the then prevailing system of education, 
which, instead of developing, stunted the minds of the growing 
generation. Forced at a very early age to master the 
intricacies of a foreign language, the Indian child expends all 
the resources of his mind in trying to balance himself on 
crutches and, meanwhile, forgets the use of his legs. He is 
worse off than the unlettered savage who at least knows how 
to enjoy the use of his limbs. 
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The Poet knew by his own bitter experience that of all 
the handicaps he had to overcome in his struggle to educate 
himself, the greatest was the system of education then 
prevailing in the country, a system admirably suited to turn 
out a race of half-grown, literate, docile subordinates, 
answering to Aristotle’s description of ideal slaves, men able 
to understand reason without possessing it. To liberate the 
children of the next generation from this mechanical and 
degrading ‘education factory—lifeless, colourless, dissociated 
from the context of the universe within bare white walls 
staring like the eye-balls of the dead’—became the mission to 
which the Poet dedicated the best years of his life. Describing 
his own school days, he recalls: “We had to sit inert, like 
dead specimens of some museum, whilst lessons were pelted 
at us from on high, like hailstones on flowers.’ An apt simile. 
For children, to him, were the flowers of humanity, who must 
be allowed to grow in freedom and beauty. The arrogant 
schoolmaster must help, and not thwart, the direct influence 
on the child’s mind of the great teacher, Nature. The child’s 
mind is extraordinarily aware of the things he sees around 
him and is much more receptive than his teacher’s to sense- 
impressions. The wise teacher must therefore provide him 
with an environment that will stimulate and feed this 
receptivity. The child learns with his limbs and with his 
senses, long before he is able to understand with his full mind. 
And so this poet, who was a great lover of children, set out to 
create for them an environment which would make their 
‘introduction to the great world of reality easy and joyful’. 
And, therefore, in his school it was ‘no impertinence for the 
boys to be boys’. 

Side by side with free physical development and a constant 
and direct imbibing of the influences of Nature, music and the 
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arts must be directed towards training the child’s emotions 
and his budding sensibility. It is interesting to observe how 
close in this particular is this Indian sage’s approach to 
education to that of the Greek thinkers. Both Plato and 
Aristotle attached tremendous significance to the moulding 
influence of music and the arts on the soul of the citizen in 
training. Not only did they regard a well thought-out system 
of education as the greatest moulding influence in society, 
but they conceived of education in terms of a full and 
harmonious development of the individual. The one-sided 
emphasis on mere learning is a bias characteristic of modern 
Western universities and their caricatures in India, and none 
has condemned it more passionately than Rabindranath. 

Penetrating and guiding all these various influences on 
the growing child’s mind are the wise sympathy and under- 
standing of the teacher. The teacher must share the life of 
the pupil and watch his activity, not only in the class-room, 
but outside as well. For the child is learning all the time, and 
the teacher who knows him only in the class-room for stated 
periods in the day can hardly know him. A good school must, 
therefore, be residential. The Poet himself shared the life of 
his pupils and by his wise example created a tradition at 
Santiniketan which is one of its enduring glories. Today he is 
no longer with us, and those of us to whom he has entrusted 
this tradition are little men, lacking his great sympathy and 
wisdom. But the tradition, nevertheless, sustains us and we 
avail ourselves of it according to our varying capacities. But, 
even today, one has only to watch Nandaial Bose at work with 
his students to realize how great are the results when a wise 
teacher with sympathy, insight and imagination is there to 
carry on the Poet’s ideals. 

Santiniketan, however, was destined to become much 
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more than a school and was to grow with its Founder’s ideals, 
The first few years of the century discovered in India a 
ferment of new ideas and political aspirations. His own 
province, in particular, was the centre of a great and growing 
revolutionary movement. The Poet, whose passionate and 
uplifting writings had done much to create those aspirations, 
now felt the responsibility of shaping them as well. His 
experience of those agitated times had taught him, however, 
that a true and lasting basis of a people’s national aspirations 
could only rest on their own creative and constructive activities. 
We must purge our moral, social and economic life of its evils 
and establish our own self-respect before we can truly claim 
the respect of others. In his own school he had already 
taught his boys the great lesson of human equality and had 
abolished distinctions between Brahmin and _ so-called 
‘untouchable’, Hindu and Muslim. Now he strove consciously 
to link the educational activities at Santiniketan to the 
reconstruction of the social and economic life of the villages 
near by. In 1913 some land was purchased by him near the 
village of Surul, which served as the nucleus of what today is 
known as Sriniketan. Today, that modest beginning has 
grown to large dimensions and many and varied are its 
activities, of which the latest is the good work it is doing to 
relieve the suffering of the poor victims of the famine. 
Meanwhile, the conviction had been growing on the Poet 
that the new generation of his countrymen was very much like. 
the branches of a tree eagerly stretching out for life and 
expression, while the soil from which the roots had sprung 
was daily being repudiated. The so-called intelligentsia of 
that generation, and, to a lesser extent, even of this, were 
borrowing their patterns of thought, of conduct, even of their 
feelings, from the West, thereby justifying the Poet’s charge 
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that the ‘ educational institutions in our country are India’s 
alms-bowl of knowledge; they lower our intellectual self- 
respect; they encourage us to make a foolish display of 
decorations composed of borrowed feathers’. “Once upon a 
time,’ he reminded his countrymen, “ we were in possession of 
such a thing as our own mind in India, It was living, it 
thought, it felt, it expressed itself. It was receptive as well 
as productive. That this mind could be of any use in the 
process, or in the end of our education was overlooked 
by our modern educational dispensation.’ ‘Life never 
imitates, it assimilates,’ and so he warned them that ‘if 
the whole world grows at last into an exaggerated 
West, then such an illimitable parody of the modern 
age will die, crushed beneath its own absurdity.’ It 
was an obvious truth, and yet it needed reiteration by him that 
“for proficiency in walking, it is better to train the muscles 
of our own legs than to strut upon wooden ones of foreign 
make, although they clatter and cause more surprise at our 
skill in using them than if they were living and real.’ And so 
the Poet set about to build up a centre of indigenous learning and 
culture ‘to break open the treasure-trove of our ancestors and 
use it for the commerce of life’. Thus were established the 
Vidya-Bhavana (Institute of Oriental Research) and the Kala- 
Bhavana (The Home of Fine Arts) for, without the arts, ‘which 
are the spontaneous overfiow of our deeper nature and spiritual 
magnificence ’, knowledge is ‘a dead load of dumb wisdom’. 
But, though Rabindranath thus became the most earnest 
exponent of a full and complete national renaissance, he was 
no narrow nationalist who distrusted foreign culture and in- 
fluence as such. On the contrary, if ever there was aseer whose 
range of sympathy knew no limits, racial or geographical, it was 
he. What he objected to was ‘the artificial arrangement 
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by which foreign education tends to occupy all the space 
of our national mind’. His many world tours had revealed to 
him the dangers of a narrow and self-complacent nationalism, 
and he was one of the earliest thinkers to give passionate 
utterance to these fears. What he had prophesied then is 
being borne out today to the very letter. As usual, he was 
not content with mere talking, but wanted to fulfil his own 
share of the responsibility. He, therefore, declared open his 
own centre at Santiniketan to the whole world and invited 
thinkers, scholars and artists, irrespective of any distinction, to 
come and collaborate in the task of interpreting the different 
cultures and religions of the world, and thereby help in creat- 
ing that mutual sympathy, understanding and tolerance on 
which alone the unity of mankind can rest. Thus was laid 
the foundation at Santiniketan of Visva-Bharati, as a seat of 
International Learning and Culture. 


lil 

In conclusion, the Poet’s ideals of education may be 
summed up as follows : 

First: The child should be brought up in such environ- 
ment as will provide him with opportunities of direct and close 
contact with Nature. Civilized existence in society imposes, 
in any case, such severe restraints on the first fresh and vital 
impulses of life that human nature tends to be perverted 
unless its impulses are renewed and revitalized with constant 
reference to Nature. 

Second : The child’s senses being more alert than his 
mind, teaching in its early stage should be, as far as possible, 
through play and activity, so that the child enjoys as he learns. 
He should be encouraged to do things himself and to lean as 
little as possible on his teacher. 
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Third: Both through their work and through their play the 
children must be constantly trained in self-reliance and hardi- 
hood—two virtues on which the Poet laid great emphasis and 
the lack of which (alas!) tends to make the average middle-class 
Indian boy such a mollycoddle. They are best developed by 
simple living, by looking after one’s own needs, by learning 
to ‘rough’ it out, and by the necessity of drawing on one’s 
own resources and having to improvize one’s own games and 
entertainments. As a further training in self-reliance, the 
Poet also introduced at Santiniketan the practice of students’ 
self-zovernment. Matters concerning dormitory discipline, 
picnics, organized entertainments and literary and other 
creative activities are even now mostly regulated by the 
students themselves. 

Fourth: Equal emphasis should be laid on individual 
initiative and on group or corporate action, so that, along with 
self-reliance, a sense of community service and esprit de corps 
shall also develop. The students must not only learn to act 
in common, but should also feel and claim the community or 
the institution as their own. Those who have seen the 
students of Santiniketan work at fresco painting, stage 
decoration, etc., or seen them quietly take their turn by day 
and by night when one of their comrades, or indeed any 
ashram resident, falls seriously ill, or ever heard them sing 
lustily their local anthem—Amader Santiniketan (‘She is our 
own, the darling of our hearts, our Santiniketan’) will 
appreciate the strength and beauty of this spirit. 

Fifth : All teaching should be through the mother-tongue, 
so that the child’s natural urge for self-expression shall not be 
impeded by the obstacles of unfamiliar sounds. 

Sixth: When the child’s senses have been trained to a 
proper awareness of his surroundings and he has learnt to 
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observe and love Nature, his experiences should then be 
made intelligible to him, at a later stage, in terms of scientific 
categories. (For the Poet was a great advocate of scientific 
knowledge, though he denounced its misuse by men as an 
instrument of greed for power. He has himself written a 
general introduction to science for Bengali readers, entitled 
Visva-Parichaya.) 

Seventh: Education to be real must be of the whole 
man, of the emotions and the senses as much as of the 
intellect. Music and the arts which refine and heighten 
sensibility, purge the emotions and train one in the exquisite 
use of his natural instruments of self-expression, must be made 
to exercise their influence on the child from his infancy. 

Eighth : While the child’s growing sensibility should be 
well grounded in an adequate appreciation of the best 
traditions of his people’s cultural heritage, his activities, as he 
grows up, should be linked with the economic life of the 
great mass of his countrymen. Hence the introduction and 
evolution at Santiniketan of the beautiful seasonal festivals, 
cf the Festival of Tree-planting and Ploughing, of an almost 
utrinterrupted succession of cultural activities, and the 
development at Sriniketan of the various schemes of rural 
uplift. 

Ninth: Though well-rooted in its own indigenous soil, 
the social and moral consciousness of the citizen-in-embryo 
should be extended to an appreciation of other people’s cultures 
and ideals of life as well. To bound the mental horizon by 
natianal frontiers is not only to sow the seeds of discord 
among mankind, but is also an abridgement of the human 
personality itself. To foster an international and world out- 
look is, therefore, one of the most emphasized aims of the 
Poet’s scheme of education at Santiniketan. 
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And last but not least: To ensure that the emphasis on 
individual self-expression and development of one’s personality 
does not degenerate into a sharpening of the ego, with 
its inevitable passions of cupidity and self-aggrandizement, 
and thereby defeat the very aim of true education, the 
individual consciousness must be charged with that sense of 
the one, impersonal and universal Brahman (or God, Over-soul, 
Mind, Will or Law, whichever term one prefers) pervading and 
making akin all life and nature, which is the common and, one 
may say, the one redeeming feature of the religions of man- 
kind. Mere intellectual conviction of the unity of mankind or of 
the common destiny of any particular race or class, however 
effective as an instrument of policy, is insufficient by itself to 
subdue the tempest of man’s overweening ego. Thought has 
to be realized as religious feeling before it can gain access to 
that basement of the consciousness where operates in silence 
the power-house of the mind. 

These are the great ideals which this great poet, sage and 
friend of mankind tried to realize at Santiniketan, against 
tremendous obstacles. How far the seeds he planted have 
borne fruit is yet difficult to estimate. He has done his part, 
given us great ideals, and has not only indicated the means of 
working them, but has actually set them going. No man ever 
left a richer or nobler heritage of great possibilities to his 
people than he has done. If his people do not acknowledge 
the trust, if they let these possibilities wither for want of 
nourishment, or, worse still, if they mutilate and distort them 
by working them to lesser ends, then they will only prove 
their own unworthiness as heirs. If the high proves too high 
and the heroic too hard, it will be because we are little men, 
with small minds and puny shoulders. This is the answer to the 
persistent critic who asks, “What will happen to Santiniketan, 
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when the Puet is no more?’ What has happened to 
all the great ideals bequeathed to humanity by its great 
men? Men live and grow on them or perish in betraying 
them, as they are perishing before our very eyes. 


THE POET’S SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 


BY 
SISIR KUMAR MITRA 


It is now more than twenty years since Rabindranath 
founded his Institute of Rural Reconstruction—a department of 
Visva-Bharati with the express object of bringing life in its 
completeness into the villages. He realized that the essential 
condition of such a consummation must be, as it has always 
been in the past when the village was the vital centre of our 
national life, that the simple industries which reflect the refined 
artistic powers of the rural artisan should be revived, and their 
social and economic values fully restored. 

It was a significant coincidence that the year in which the 
Poet founded Sriniketan—for that isthe name of the Institute 
of Rural Reconstruction—should also find the group of artists 
who were then working at Santiniketan with Abanindranath 
Tagore as their leader seriously contemplating restoration of 
the practice of the crafts by which they thought they would be 
able to give a new expression to their artistic talents as well as 
to get the pecuniary relief that they badly needed, as their: art 
was not always rewarded by patronage in the form of sub- 
stantial commissions. They were not blind too to the economic 
possibilities of a step like that; but it was mainly lack of active 
public interest in their ‘art that compelled them to think of 
such a move. They had long been waiting in vain for a 
response from lovers of art; but the response they received was 
too meagre to be counted upon. And it was their unfortunate 
experience that genuine taste for art, real sympathy for 
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the artist and sound finance do not go together. The other 
reason for public apathy towards their art might be traced to 
the degeneration of the outlook of their countrymen caused by 
various exotic influences. There was, therefore, no other 
alternative for them but to deal with the problem seriously, 
with the result that they had at last to take up the study 
and practice of the crafts. They drew upa plan of work and 
submitted it for the consideration of the Poet, who was highly 
delighted and accorded his wholehearted support to it, providing 
all possible facilities for their work in that direction. 

Out of such humble beginnings grew definite and systematic 
attempts at resuscitating the arts and crafts of India, until 
today Visva-Bharati may proudly claim the credit for being a 
great centre, where not only systematic training is available in 
the crafts, but also articles are being produced on a commercial 
basis with the help of artisans from the surrounding villages. 


Before we start to give a short account of the crafts as 
evolved in Visva-Bharati, it will, we think, be necessary to take 
Lrief notice of the present status of the school of painting that 
has been evolved there, with its aims and chracteristics clearly 
defined in the works of its sponsors. Abanindranath Tagore 
founded the new Indian School of Painting. He gathered round 
him a group of gifted artists, one of whom was Shilpacharya 
Nandalal Basu, who is now the master and soul of the Visva- 
Bharati School of Painting, which owes its rise to Tagore, and 
has developed through many years to its present stage where 
it can point to distinctive achievements, wholly its own. The 
obsession with antiquated standards and conventions is gone, 
and in its placeis a bold and courageous attitude on the part of 
the artist, who draws his inspiration mainly through his contacts 
with the events of daily life, and through his commonplace 
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experiences. He begins, therefore, to discover the hidden 
meaning in the life, character and nature of everything in the 
midst of which he may happen to live and move, keeping the 
doors of his mind open to new ideas from outside, ideas that 
he assimilates and makes part of his own being. This trans- 
formation of the mental make-up of the artist from its regional 
to a human and, therefore, universal character was effected 
slowly, mainly through the Poet’s personal and artistic in- 
fluence, and through the dynamic quality of the creative ideal 
of Visva-Bharati, which is the living embodiment of his earnest 
endeavours to promote the cause of international fellowship, 
broad-based on the inner cultural oneness of the human race ; 
as well as through intimate appreciation of the mind and ideas, 
which the artists there are privileged to have, of renowned 
savants and artists and kindred persons from distant countries 
who come and stay there for study and other similar pursuits. 

Technique in art is important in that it helps the art-form 
to produce its desired effect ; and without the proper exercise 
of the power of observation a true technique cannot be 
mastered. The artist of Santiniketan realized this and started 
doing his work along these lines. He believes that the true 
artist has also to make a disciplined use of his imaginative 
and intuitive faculties, so that he may penetrate beyond the 
outer vesture and get deeper into the very spirit of the object 
or idea he wants to reproduce in terms of his art. The 
‘phenomenon’ has meaning for him so long as he observes 
it to understand its extrinsic implications, but the ‘noumenon’ 
must be revealed to him, so that he might vivify the form of 
his art with the necessary suffusion of aesthetic idealism: 
The Visva-Bharati School has been evolved under these 
principles, adhering to no established technique, but to the 
deeper spirit of the effort towards artistic creation of the 
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devoted band of artists, whose contributions to the world of 
art are invaluable. 


With this school of painting as nucleus began to develop 
the atts and crafts which have invariably received their glow 
and character from the masters whose paintings have won 
them the highest of praise from eminent art critics all over 
the world. The association of these artists with crafts 
helped to remove the wrong notion entertained by many 
that crafts could possibly have no value other than the utilita- 
rian. Any good work of art, irrespective of the purpose it 
serves, deserves to be admired. As Abanindranath Tagore once 
said, ‘A fine Damascus blade may be as beautiful as a statue of 
Venus.” The crafts they first tried at Santiniketan were litho- 
printing, wood-cuts, decoration of earthern pots, embroidery, 
jJacquer work and jewellery. These crafts have since been deve- 
loped with an eye on their great possibilities, and now attract 
artists of different temperaments who devote their exclusive 
attention each to his respective subject, each making it his only 
a.m to strive to improve his work, both from the artistic and 
economic points of view. 

In a seat of culture, such as Visva-Bharati undoubtedly is. 
it is only in the fitness of things that fine paintings should be 
made available to as wide a circle of spectators as possible, by 
adornment of the walls with suitable pictorial representations, 
Their educative value cannot be over-estimated. So the artists 
started drawing pictures on the walls of the various buildings 
of the institution, first with gum and starch as the medium, 
then eggs; but none of these ensured the desired permanency 
for the pictures, though the egg tempera was more successful 
than the gum and starch and the rice-water medium, the latter 
also having been tried in certain cases. 
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Mrs Pratima Tagore, in the course of her travels in 
Europe, was impressed by the fresco buno method of painting 
then practised in France, and acquired a thorough knowledge 
of it. She introduced this technique at Santiniketan, and it was 
adopted by the artists there, who employed that process quite 
successfully for a group of paintings. The method is very 
simple. The pictures are drawn on the wall, which is plastered 
with sand, marble dust and lime, the minimum quantity of 
water being used. The artist must be careful to finish the 
work before the plaster begins to dry. But the most difficult 
fresco works tried with success at Santiniketan have been 
executed in the Indian technique with the help of artists from 
Jaipur. The essential factor of the procedure adopted is the 
polishing of the wall after the colour-plastering is made, to 
ensure a shining surface. Many hundreds of square feet of 
wall area of different buildings of the Ashram have been 
adorned with different varieties of such mural paintings at 
very moderate cost. The decorations were, most of them, 
designed by Shilpacharya Nandalal Basu; hence their 
excellence need not be emphasized. 

Clay-modelling, which began to be practised almost with 
the art of painting, did not attract serious students until its 
sculptural value had been realized. Interest in it is, however, 
growing now and its possibilities are being gradually recognized 
by students of art as well as by the public. Terra-cotta was 
once a flourishing art in the district of Birbhum. Abundant 
relics are available there of this popular form of architectural 
decoration. Systematic courses of training in it have been 
arranged at Sriniketan, and expert students of this craft are 
working there, some of whom have moved out to different 
parts of the country where they have opened studios for 
continuing their work. 
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Wood-carving, to some extent allied to clay-modelling, 
is also practised here, though not so widely. Wood-cuts 
and lino-cuts appeal to the students very much. The 
artists find in them enough freedom to represent plain facts 
of life and nature unencumbered by the gaudy and somewhat 
excessive ornamentation that mythological subjects demand 
for their expression. The Visva-Bharati School of Painting, 
as we have said before, shows a marked difference from 
other contemporary schools in the freedom and boldness 
of its style. Wood-cuts appealed to the artists there, as they 
offer enough scope for true and vigorous expression. A very 
sharp and clear-cut effect is secured by the display in black 
and white of common scenes and events in very simple 
decorative schemes. A significant and remarkable improve- 
ment has recently been made in respect of this craft by Sri 
Visvarup Basu, son of Silpacharya Nandalal Basu, who 
underwent a full course of training in Japan in the process of 
wood-cut block making and colour printing in vogue in that 
country. The most striking feature of the Japanese process 
1§ that pictures when printed lose very little of their original 
beauty ; and even the gloss of half-tone pictures is eliminated. 
A gifted artist, Sri Basu has mastered this craft thoroughly, and 
his work in Japan was highly appreciated by distinguished 
art-connoisseurs. His work at Santiniketan in this department 
is full of promise. Sri Basu has also devised a very cheap 
and easy method of preparing paint-brushes in India. 

Etching is an interesting art in which Sri Mukul Dey 
received training in England. He helped to develop this at 
Santiniketan, where the studio is now equipped with an 
etching press. But interest in it does not seem to be very 
keen, perhaps because of want of patronage for its products. 

A reference may be made to the work so far done there 
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with regard to the revival of Indian architecture. Crafts 
cannot thrive if architecture, which is the synthesis of the 
arts and crafts, is neglected. The Poet was fully conscious 
of this, and often used to discuss with the artists the need 
for, and possibilities of reviving Indian constructional science, 
making it suitable to modern conditions. Encouraged by 
his illuminating suggestions, Sri Surendranath Kar, the 
Assistant Director of the Kala-Bhavan of Visva-Bharati, took 
up this art on an intensive scale, with the result that he is 
today an expert in that line, honoured with huge commissions 
from many well-known and wealthy persons and public 
institutions in India. His designs have won him praise from 
eminent art critics. The Poet’s house in Santiniketan is an 
exquisite work of architecture—a superb creation of his. 

Other forms of crafts such as leather work, Batik, lacquer 
work, spray work, etc. were originally started at Santir:iketan, 
but were subsequently transferred to Sriniketan, where 
extensive work on these crafts is being done on an industrial 
- scale with the help of rural artisans. Leather craft is an 
important and useful branch of applied arts which has been 
practised with great success at Santiniketan for the last six 
years, and its possibilities have been widely recognized. While 
in England in 1928, recouping his health, Sri Rathindranath 
Tagore chanced to take to this craft as a pastime, and soon 
mastered it with great enthusiasm. Returning home the same 
year, he introduced it at Santiniketan, and himself gave 
instruction to a number of students from different parts of 
India. It is interesting that leather craft, as developed at 
Santiniketan, has acquired a distinct character of its own, 
mainly in its decorative aspect. Students of Santiniketan 
are at present doing splendid work as teachers of this craft in 
the Art Schools of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Lucknow, etc. 
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Varieties of useful articles are being manufactured on a 
commercial basis. It may be mentioned here that country- 
tanned leather is used for this work, and that the simple tools 
necessary for the purpose are also manufactured there 
according to requirements. Book-binding in leather is als® 
being tried out in improved styles. 

Batik is a craft which impressed the Poet very much while 
he was on a visit to Java. Sri Surendranath Kar, who was 
there with the Poet, learnt its technique, and on his return, 
introduced it at Santiniketan. Beautiful designs are executed 
on cotion or silk fabrics with the help of liquefied gas; and for 
each colour, the cloth is dipped into a dye-vat after waxing. 
Fine crackling gives the whole finished product a soft effect 
which no mechanical process can secure. Indigenous colours, 
which are fairly fast, are used; and the appliances are very 
simple. 

Embroidery is a rural handicraft which has been widely 
revived. Village women show much interest in it. Attractive 
designs have invested it with a new value. Birbhum was once 
famous for its silk industry. Though it had deteriorated 
considerably, it has been reclaimed and the village weavers are 
now active once again. Durry-making, a very useful branch 
of the weaving industry, is also practised. Here also pleasing 
designs and strong fabrics make the products very attractive. 

Lacquer work is a local industry which originated in 
Birbhum, and was on the verge of extinction when a new life 
was imparted to it. The services of the ancient village craftsmen 
were requisitioned, and it has now been restored and its 
commercial possibilities are being exploited. Jewellery work 
in filigree, enamelling and all the various departments of the 
goldsmith’s craft are carried on with gold and silver as the 
basic metals. Carpenters and metal workers are there doing 
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their share, the former towards the construction of furniture, 
and the latter, of simple articles of household use. 

Thus a new life has been instilled into the old industries 
of the village ; and fresh energy again pulsates in the life of 
the artisans who feel encouraged at being employed, after 
many years of poverty and neglect, to serve the cause of 
revival of their caste crafts. The weaver is again seen cheer- 
fully busy at his loom; the cobbler turns his hand to new 
ventures in leather craft; the goldsmith is amazed by the 
variety of designs that he is called upon to execute; the 
Jacquer worker delights in the new patterns set before him; 
the carpenter gladly adopts the true Indian style in his work ; 
and the village women are busy again with their needle. But 
provision of employment is not the only aim of the organiza- 
tion at Sriniketan. Attempts are being regularly made to help 
these rural artisans to improve and develop their crafts. and 
many of them are working independently. 

It will be evident from the foregoing resume of the 
activities of Visva-Bharati towards the revival of the glorious 
traditions of India’s arts and crafts that the Poet was fully 
alive to the real need in the rural life of India, and did the 
right thing in the right direction, but all in his own way, the 
poet that he is. 


THE MUSIC OF RABINDRANATH 
TAGORE 


BY 
INDIRA DEY] CHAUDHURANI 


There comes a time in the lives of great men and nations 
when their life-work, their contribution to civilization, is 
sought to be appraised and assessed. Why and wherein were 
they great, what have they done to deserve their laurels— 
people begin to ask themselves. And though the answers 
given vary according to the talent and temperament of the 
questioners, yet the shifting hand of time generally evolves a 
certain consensus of opinion. 

It is rarely that this process of passing judgement on an 
eminent personality takes place during his life-time. It is some. 
what an embarrassing situation, both for the judge and for the 
judged and’ would be even more so, were it not for the fact that 
ve are apt to look upon a man of genius as a sort of detachable 
personality, not governed by the laws of everyday life. I am 
supposed to be one of those responsible for the musical side 
of the organization at Santiniketan; so perhaps it would not 
be out of place for me to try and form some sort of idea of 
Rabindranath’s musical genius myself, before attempting to 
demonstrate it to others. 

On endeavouring to envisage his musical work as a 
whole, one is struck, first of all, by the immensity and variety 
of the output. Of course, he is a composer of songs only as 
everybody knows. A poet is called a singer by courtesy or 
custom; but in this case it is literally, theoretically and 
practically true; for he is not only a writer, but a composer 
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and a singer of songs, as well. 

Those who have only recently heard him sing can have no 
idea of the volume and range of Rabindranath’s voice in his 
younger days. He could soar with ease to the last note of the 
higher octave (tara), and his usual singing pitch was the scale 
of ‘f’ Madhyama. He was a mere boy when he went to 
England and learnt a few English songs; but he kept up his 
English singing till much later, though he never studied 
European music regularly, and it has had very little influence 
on his compositions. He has adapted some English tunes to 
Bengali words, more in play than in earnest, and this serves 
only to furnish an additional proof of his versatility, if any such 
were needed. 

Rabindranath had the advantage of hearing the best 
‘Ostads (masters) from his childhood onwards, thus becoming 
familiar with the types and moulds of our vagas and falas, 
without actually undergoing the trouble of studying them 
systematically. He must have been born with the seeds of 
music in him, as of so many other things. I cannot say 
exactly which songs he first lisped in, but the Bhanusingha 
series were amongst his earliest efforts, as they form part of 
our earliest recollections. Though his first compositions are 
naturally simple and conventional, yet there very soon appear 
those attempts at original settings and unorthodox mingling of 
types which form such a distinctive feature of his later 
compositions. 

The influence of Baul terms and tunes and folk songs 
permeates his music very strongly, and must have begun from 
the time when he lived and worked in his Zemindari Kacheri, 
mostly in a house-boat, and came into contact with the real 
life of Bengal and the beauty and pathos of its countryside. 
Those who know anything about his songs know how familiarly 
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aristocratic classical and democratic Baul tunes jostle each 
other in them and seem to have arrived at some kind of 
amicable understanding. 

As his tunes vary from the strictly classical to the frankly 
original, passing through al] the phases of Baul, kirtan, and 
mixed, so does the wording of the songs include every emotion 
that naturally finds expression in music, ranging from the 
love of the Divine to the most delicate feeling recorded by the 
human heart (comparable to the syufis in our musical scale) 
and ‘passing through every phase of love which human nature 
is capable of. Love of nature finds a special place in his 
music, and he has humanized and pcetized the six seasons of 
the year in somewhat the same manner as the Rishis of old 
symbolized the five elements of physical nature. 

I have often thought that in this caste-ridden country, 
even our music is divided and sub-divided into castes as 
innumerable perhaps as those among human beings, and as 
rigid. Or at least they were as rigid until lately; and 
Rabindranath is one of those who have been largely instru- 
mental in freeing Indian music from these shackles, while 
adhering to its national and characteristic beauty of form. 
This, it seems to me, is the natural function of a man of genius—- 
to base his art solidly on the firm ground of national ideals, 
and yet soar to heights hitherto unexplored, and reveal beauties 
hitherto unsuspected. The aim of our orthodox classical 
singing seems to have been to demonstrate, almost to visualize, 
a particular type of melody or raga, without much reference 
to the words of the song. But I have always maintained that 
a song is, or should be, a separate entity—distinct from a poem 
on the one hand and purely instrumental music on the other. 
There can be no doubt that the marriage of beautiful words to 
a well-matched tune, otherwise known as a beautiful song, 
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makes a special appeal to one’s musical consciousness, and 
constitutes a special form of art. With his individual, inventive 
and international turn of mind, Rabindranath has, on the one 
hand, broken down the barriers of caste in music, and, on the 
other, tried to make of each song an individual entity, not 
merely a representative of a class or caste. 

It goes without saying that a poet of his calibre would 
naturally experiment with fa/as in his song, as with metres in 
verse. And as a matter of fact, there are a few novelties in 
time (tala) to his credit, comprising nine beats, which I believe 
were not in existence before. 

1 am under the impression that amongst the orthodox 
musical section of our countrymen, there is a certain prejudice 
against Rabindranath’s songs, on the ground that they are too 
simple and unadorned with the embellishments and improvisa- 
tions which constitute the very soul of Indian music. 

The charge cannot be altogether refuted, as those of his 
songs which approximate to the classical type belong mostly 
to the Dhrupad style, and those in a lighter vein to the 
Thumri style, bereft of flourishes. Why the Khayal should 
have been left out of his repertory, Iam not in a position to 
say. But as the Tuppa too has shared the same fate, I have a 
suspicion that he does not consider a profusion of Tanas 
necessary for his own peculiar style of musical expression. I 
have my own opinion as to the place of Tanas (as they are 
commonly called ) in modern Bangali songs; but it is not quite 
crystallized yet, and I do not propose to elaborate it here either. 
Suffice it to say, that I think Tamas should be very sparingly 
and judiciously used in Bengali songs, just as ornamentation 
in dress should go hand-in-hand with the purpose of any 
particular part of it, and not consist in desultory and un- 
necessary frilis and furbelows, withno ostensible raison d’etre 
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except to show off ‘the wealth ( and lack of taste!) of the 
wearer. Similarly, most of our musical ornamentation 
nowadays seems to be designed to show off the gymnastic 
powers of the singer, and not the beauty of the particular Raga 
or tune. JI am second to none in my admiration of classical 
Indian music, and consider the Ragas to be most wonderful 
feats of creative genius. But I certainly draw the line at the 
physical contortions and endless, aimless cacophony now in 
vogue. Some of Rabindranath’s latest compositions betray a 
certain tendency towards the use of small cadenzas, but they 
are always incorporated in the main tune, and form part and 
parcel of it. In fact one of the difficulties of learning his songs 
is that they must be sung European-fashion, according to the 
sweet will of the singer, according to the will of the composer, 
and not according to the orthodox Indian custom. And though 
they may be free from fancy flourishes and trills, yet the 
subtle modulations and turns which he uses are by no means 
easy to acquire, as every conscientious student of his songs 
knows to his cost. 


Another charge levelled against him is the lightness of 
his rhythms; and this too cannot be gainsaid, as it is the 
inevitable corollary of the first one. Slow measures, I take 
it, are used in order to give scope and opportunity 
to the singer to expand his melody; therefore they are 
naturally discarded, where such impromptu expansion is not 
intended. I have also hinted at the importance of the words in 
his songs, and that is another reason why the truncating and 
the inflating consequent upon excessive embellishment would 
obviously mar the beauty of this particular style. There is 
sufficient variety and also novelty in his handling of time (tala) 
as I have said before and his syncopated rhythms possess an 
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exceptional charm. Moreover, where freedom is the keynote, 
there a certain liveliness is sure to be apparent; and the joy 
of life is apt to express itself in dance. I sometimes think 
his fondness for the dance is the natural outcome of his 
music. As the words and tunes of his scngs seem to be 
inseparable from each other, so do they both together seem to 
call for the dance to supplement them and complete the whole. 

I have no pretensions to possessing the qualifications 
necessary to review adequately such a vast subject as the 
musical genius of Rabindranath. And I have long been 
waiting for someone to demonstrate his musical evolution 
with the requisite knowledge and sympathy, illustrating the 
dissertation with suitable songs culled from every stage and 
every class of his rich repertory. But I am afraid we shall 
have to wait in vain as he could not do it himself. 


TAGORE’S ‘CHITRALIPI 
(Painting-Script) 


By 
PROFESSOR BENOY KUMAR SARKAR 


The first exhibitions of Rabindranath Tagore’s paintings 
were held in Europe in the summer of 1930 and at Calcutta 
towards the end of 1931. On those occasions I observed that 
‘Rabi the painter is going beyond Rabi the poet,’ and that ‘the 
painter is not a mere translator or paraphraser of the poet. 
The painter has commenced where perhaps the poet left off. ’* 
As for the technique of these aquarelles my reaction was as 
follows: ‘In Rabi’s paintings we obtain compositions with 
which the most radical post-war experimenters in art-form 
have enriched our visual sense. He is one of the world’s most 
advanced “‘moderns”’ in the sphere of painting.’ 

Some of theve paintings are now available in book form. 
A folio volume of Tagore’s, entitled Chitralipi (Painting- 
Script) has been issued by the Visva-Bharati Book Shop, 
Calcutta (September, 1940). It contains eighteen plates. 
The letterpress comprises eighteen Bengali poems, with as 
many English renderings. The renderings, however, are 
not literal translations, and not always paraphrases, being 
often suggestive gists in new imageries. An introductory 
Bengali poem serves as an invocation to the “Lady of Lines’. 
This also has been rendered in English in the form of a free 
paraphrase. Finally, there is a Preface exclusively in English. 


*B, K. Sarkar : Creative India (Lahore, 1937), pp. 584-95, chapter on 
‘The Poetry and Paintings of Rabindranath’. 
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This statement, in some five hundred words, embodies what 
may be called the poet-painter’s art credo. 

If it should take the Indian, nay, the world, public rather a 
long time to get used to accepting Rabindranath as a painter, 
the explanation is very simple. Conventions, traditions and 
customary reputations are a powerful damper on artists and art 
connoisseurs in regard to their ability to recognize a colleague 
or master as long as he happens to have an enviable address 
or addresses in the two hemispheres in creative fields other 
than painting. Tagore the poet, Tagore the singer, Tagore the 
playwright, Tagore the story-teller, Tagore the essayist, 
Tagore the social thinker, and Tagore the philosopher are 
such tremendous realities in the creative avenues of the world. 
Humanly speaking, it is not possible for intellectuals, 
howsoever detraditionalized and emancipated from conventions 
they be, to get depolarized in regard to the generation-long 
veneration that Tagore the man of letters has been enjoying 
here, there and everywhere. Perhaps more difficult is it to 
become acclimatized and acculturated to the new reality that 
the master of ‘words, words, words,’ has, in fact, succeeded at 
the age of seventy in commencing a new encyclopaedia as the 
master of ‘dumb signals of lines and colours’. This is another 
tremendous fact in the world of culture. But the orientation 
to this new reality is not easy to obtain among art historians, 
art philosophers and art critics. 

Questions like the following may easily be asked about 
Tagore the painter: “At what age did Tagore first hold the 
brush and begin to mix the colours? Was he ever taught the 
distinction between the stem and the root or the breast and 
waist?’ Such queries should be as irrelevant as questions like 
the following about Tagore the poet: ‘Did Tagore ever go to 
school? Where did he learn spelling and punctuation? Was 
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he taught the elements of geography or history?’ Today, 
when Tagore is a world figure in the realm of letters, nobody 
dare attempt to be inquisitive about his schooling and pupillage. 
But in the realm of painting and drawing he is apparently a 
novice, and naturally questions about his preliminary training, 
period of apprenticeship, etc. in this particular field appear to 
art critics to be quite appropriate. In both instances, this 
curiosity or inquisitiveness points but to the feebleness of the 
critic as a self-determined observer in letters and arts. The 
correct attitude should be not to be over-anxious about the 
poet’s or the painter's previous training, but to encounter face 
to face the literary creations or the creations in form and 
colour and examine their values as products of the human 
spirit. The biography of the poet or painter is certainly the 
least part of the poetry or painting produced. 

Another order of questions may likewise crop up in 
regard, especially, to Tagore. People both in the East and 
West may be tempted to ask: ‘Well, was not Tagore born in 
Bengal, India? Does he paint like a Bengali painter, an Indian 
painter, an Asiatic painter, a Buddhist painter, a Hindu painter, 
or a Muslim painter ? Is there something of Ajanta in his work? 
Something of the Orient, from Tibet to Ceylon, or from China 
and Korea to Java and Bali? Where is the Persian influence 
in Tagore’s paintings? Where is the Moghul atmosphere?’ 
And so forth. 

No questions about a painter could be more irrelevant. 
They come, as arule, from-art critics who are obsessed by 
history, geography, anthropology and such other sciences and 
who care for paintings and sculptures only in so far as they 
illustrate some social, economic, mythical, or religious subjects 
relating to diverse races or regions. Such information may 
indeed be useful from certain standpoints. But the proper 
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function of the art critic should be to examine whether as 
creations of the brush or the pencil the shapes, sizes, lines, 
colours, distances, spacings, etc. exhibited by the artist have 
some value to the eye and the mind. It is entirely impertinent 
to question a painter about his fatherland, race, caste, or creed. 
Such queries may reasonably come from the passport officer 
or the census enumerator. In an art critic they would simply 
betray his unfamiliarity with the A B C of his profession. 

In these observations, calculated to emancipate art from 
domination by anthropological, historical, geographical, 
religious, sociological, or philosophical considerations, I am not 
attempting to institute a special pleading for Tagcre. This 
line of thinking is at least as old with me as Hindu Art: Its 
Humanism and Modernism (New York, 1920) and the article 
‘The Aesthetics of Young India’, published in Rupam, the 
journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta) for 
January, 1922. The conception of swaraj, self-direction or 
autarchy, in art, i. e. ‘pure art’ or art-as-the-thing-in-itself, was 
the dominant idea in those writings.* 

The ‘alphabet of beauty’ was described in the Rupam 
article as follows : ‘Drawing, painting, bas-relief and sculpture 
deal with the subject matter of anatomy, botany and other 
branches of natural history, but they are not governed by these 
sciences. These arts are regulated by the science of space, 
geometry, the vidya of rupam, the knowledge of form, 
morphology....The creators of beauty speak the vocabulary- of 
positions, magnitudes, dimensions, perspectives...To the shilpin 
( artist) there is only one organ of sense, and that is the eye. 


re i ee 








*See also B. K. Sarkar: ‘Social Philosophy in Aesthetics’ (Rupam 
1924); “The Aesthetic and the Social in Art Appreciation’ (Calcutta 
Review, December, 1939) and ‘The New Order in Literature and Art’ (Zhe 
Indian P. E. N., Bombay, January, 1941.) 
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The painter and the sculptor do not construct leaves, trunks, 
branches, arms, lips, thighs, loves, angers, hatreds. They are 
interested solely in the juxtaposition of forms, in the inter- 
marriage of shapes, in the permutation and combination of 
masses and surfaces.’ Herein is to be found my methodology 
of art-appreciation. It is employed indifferently to all art 
creations, pre-historic, primitive, ancient, medieval and modern, 
Oriental as well as Occidental. The problem in each instance 
is to ask, ‘Is this art? and tu analyse the structure and 
technique of the specimen in question. In regard to Tagore’s 
Chitralipi also the question and analysis cannot be otherwise. 


Let us now proceed to analyse the formal rhythms and 
structural designs of Rabi’s plates. 

No. 1 is a fine specimen of solid colouring in diverse hues 
in which the background is no less significant than the figure. 
The form that has been created is, however, more in evidence. 
The execution is sculpturesque in quality. It is essentially a 
study in composition. The female figure has been brought 
out in bold relief. The work has entailed a powerful handling 
of shapes, although of delicate structure, and a thoroughly 
sure mastery of colour. The characteristic formation of the 
upper half of the body, placed as it is on the somewhat 
uniform lower half, arrests the eye at once. Not less 
conspicuous are the varieties in little bends and small masses 
from the tip of the head to the arm shape. No haziness of 
line or insecurity in treatment offers any impediment to the 
observer’s enjoyment of the delight offered by this objective 
and vigorous execution. 

The artist calls it ‘the picture of the tender engraved on 
the stony hard’ (Kathiner buke tana karuner chhabi). This 
is an appropriate description. Only, it should not be taken in 
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an allegorical, symbolic, or mystical sense. No moralizing is 
necessary. Artistically, the composition is plastic and marble- 
like and offers a solace to the eye without the support of a 
story or imaginative incident. 

In No. 2, the artist has exhibited his power as a bold 
colourist. The face in its peculiar, may be, frightening, 
formation is seen suspended in a background of dark 
atmosphere variegated with a red border. A somewhat 
mystical description has been offered by the artist as follows: 
‘The phantoms of face# come unbidden into my vacant hours.’ 
It is doubtful if such a titling helps the observer, who is likely 
rather to be misled into discovering some esoteric meaning in 
it. Those who do not find any joy in the play of colours in this 
piece are likely, however, to pass it by. 

We are most agreeably accosted by No. 3. It brings a 
beautiful landscape before our eyes. But it is a landscape that 
nobody ever saw on sea or land. The structure of the piece 
imparts a joy of its own on account of the diversities of mild 
yet bold colour-technique. The flow of liquid hues in wave- 
formations is an exquisite feature of this work. The shapes 
have arisen almost automatically, as it were, out of these 
playful movements of colour. The brilliant glow around the 
trees and in the atmosphere in an oblique form furnishes the 
entire mt/1eu with the hearty laughter of Nature in her happy 
moods. The artistic muzlzeu is that of Andre Derain’s 
landscapes. The artist’s description is as follows: 

Memory leaves the touches 
On the screen of oblivion 
As the mind lingers 
On its wayside wanderings. 
These lines paraphrase the Bengali verse adequately. The 
description is poetic and fine, but is hardly likely to help the 
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observer's aesthetic appreciation of the painting. This creation 
is independent of what memory retains or the eye has seen. It 
is so soothing to the visual organs that one is almost offended 
by the description, which intrudes upon one as somewhat 
irrelevant. One of the best specimens of Tagore’s creative 
work in painting, and one that is likely to be appreciated the 
most easily by all and sundry, is this landscape. 

The same remarks apply to No. 16, another landscape, 
which is to be taken with No. 3 not only because of the 
subject but because of the style and treatment. It is a fresh 
instance of solid sculpturesque colouring. The impression is 
one of marble-like qualities as well as soft, soothing, cool 
texture in brown and grey. So much for the creation of the 
painter. But the poet has the following observation: ‘Frag- 
ments of forms stored in the mind combine in pictures at the 
magic touch of art.’ Cannot a statement like this be made of 
any piece of painting, not only of this particular one or of any 
other paintings and drawings by Tagore? 

Plates 4 and 5 are the artist’s studies in what may be 
described as the vein of the American modernist, Max Weber.* 
In 4 we are presented with the sketch of a conventionalized 
female form arising out of watery masses. The background 
and the water-forms below may be taken somewhat as 
executions in the Japanese style, e. g. of Hokusai’s wave- 
studies. The elongated human figure emerging from a broad 
basis has been placed in the right third of the sheet. The 
unoccupied two-thirds of the space to the left may suggest to 
some eyes the conception of the infinite. At any rate, this is 
why perhaps the poet describes this piece as follows: 

The eyes seeking for the enigma of things 

explore the boundless nothing. 


* Max Weber : Primitives : Foems and Woodcuts (New York, 1926) 
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But speaking from the ordinary man’s point of view the piece 
is pleasing enough to the eye to be taken as a fine decorative 
work. 

No. 5 can likewise be appreciated as a mass of temple and 
other building formations facing a number of light-coloured 
hill forms in parallels. I wonder if it is necessary to go beyond 
the artist and say with the poet that ‘my mind the traveller 
builds its own shrines of pilgrimage never yet chartered.’ The 
poet tries to be mystical, while the painter is quite obvious 
and plain. 

It may be remarked en passant that one encounters the 
romantic flashes and mystical delicacies of Declacroix and 
Corot in Nos. 3, 5 and 16. 

Animal forms are exhibited to us in Nos. 6, 9, 12 and 14. 
These are bold and precise shapes, with no hazy contours and 
vague delineations, although each is quite unzoological and 
definitely conventionalized. But by no means are they 
abstractions. Tagore is not a Kandinsky or Klee in futurism, 
and his improvisations are not mere allegories. The animals 
can all be made out without labels, although perhaps as 
grotesques. And, assuredly, they are expressionist too, i.e. 
they bring out the inner feelings of the painter, although they 
do not conform to the natural anatomy of the species to 
which they belong. The effect on the observer’s eye and mind 
is pronounced. It is easy to take them all, each in its own way, 
as specimens of decorative art. The colouring is varied and 
pleasing, and the posings are adapted to a sense of composition 
that cannot be ignored. We come across such animals neither 
in the farmyard nor in the forest, but we certainly feel that 
our sense-experience is enriched by such creations. Perhaps 
the man-in-the-street may look upon them as puerile 
experiments. 
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So much about the painter. But the poet comes out with 
certain explanations. About No. 6 we read: ‘The bird of the 
fairy-land nestling in my childhood’s dream is captured in my 
lines.’ The statement, though, is quite realistic. The allegorical 
vein in No. 9 is revealed in the following interpretation by the 
poet: ‘Life chained to an imperfect mind sends its agonized 
cry.’ To a certain extent the painted animal form may suggest 
an ‘agonized cry’, thereby justifving this description. The 
artistic value of the piece depends, however, not so much on 
the cry as on the peculiar crookedness of the structure, 
brought out by bold lines on the one hand and diversities of 
colouring on the other. The picture is too obvious to need or 
call forth any moralizing. 

The poet says about No. 12 (the crow form ?) as follows: 
‘The dark takes form in the heart of the white and reveals it.’ 
This description, again, is thoroughly realistic, although it may 
be doubted if the poetizing could not be appended to any other 
piece in this collection or elsewhere. For, after all, in regard 
to every drawing, painting, or etching one may always observe 
that ‘whenever on the endless white a patch of dark gets 
fettered in the bonds of creation, the white itself realizes its 
existence through the form of the dark.’ The black and the 
white, as, indeed, any two, three, or more colours, all reveal, 
express and realize one another by juxtaposition, in any and 
every composition. This particular crow form (?) did not 
specially justify such a poetic generalization. 

No. 14 has the following title in verse: ‘I have searched 
out the cave of the primitive in my mind with its etchings of 
animals.’ This description is a real aid to the observer if he 
should happen to be in search of nomenclature. There is no 
mystification in the title. We understand that the painter has 
drawn on the primitives, may be, the cave paintings at 
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Altamira (Spain) or Les Eyzies in the Dordogne Valley 
({ France ), or perhaps the Mohenjodarian or Babylonian 
animal shapes. The painter is here in an archaeological or 
antiquarian mood. Even without the description the connoisseur 
would not take long to discover the origins of this piece. But 
itis good to know from the artist himself that he is an 
Omnivorous aesthete and has derived his sustenance from the 
culture-goods of all races and regions. ‘The observation is to 
be appreciated as an autobiographical tit-bit. 

No. 17 is to be affiliated to the animal-forms series, it is 
indeed akin to No. 14 in its archaeological, nay, geological or 
palaeontological, bearings. The composition can be appreciated 
although it may not evoke a response in many observers. But 
the poetic description is likely to be enjoyed by all. The 
interpretation is as follows : 

Life began its dubious chapter 

with an exaggeration of flesh, 
The little man came to solve the doubt 
‘from the creator’s mind. 

The picture may be profitably hung up on the walls of a 
biology class-room. It is representational enough for this 
purpose. Here also, as'in No. 4, the artist may have had 
some reminiscence of the Japanese landscape masters, Korin 
or Hokusai. 

In Nos. 10 and 13, each of which represents two elongated 
human figures moving or standing in parallel juxtaposition, is 
adiscemible the technique of William Blake’s Process to 
Calvary (National Gallery, London), with its dignified 
movements in a row. 

No. 10 is a group of conventionalized man and woman, 
both in white, with just two lines to indicate or suggest that 
we are encountering two figures. The faces would be 
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unrecognizable except in their position as headpieces. The 
work is an Original imaginative creation and a fine specimen. 
of expressionism. The observer may not object to the- 
following description by the poet: “The meeting of hearts. 
leaves its trace on the screen of silence.’ Perhaps, once in a 
while, a description like this may enable eyes, not adequately 
trained in the ‘pure’ or non-representational, i. e. un-storied 
and non-legendary paintings, drawings, or etchings, to read 
the meanings of lines, shapes, colours, perspectives, structures, 
etc. without the support of a theme, message, or philosophy. 

The static pose of the two parallel man and woman 
figures in No. 13 has been brought out in another technique. 
The faces and head-form here are distinct and vivid. The 
brilliancy of colouring, mostly red and blue, is the most 
striking feature. It arrests the eyes, without explanations 
of any sort. But the poet comes forward with the following 
note : 

The Day’s gains and losses 
are most to their sight 
When they gaze at an unrevealed promise 
gleaming out from the dark. 
This allegorical interpretation may be taken for what it is 
worth. 

The technique of conventionalized human figures, of 
which a delightful specimen is No. 10, has taken the artist 
quite far off in Nos. 7 and 8. In No. 7, the couple is made up, 
as it were, of geometrical blocks in rhythmical poses. The 
proportions and the masses are effective. The artist has 
here derived some food, again, from his archaeological, 
nay, anthropological, perambulations. In these solid forma- 
tions of the ‘human shape which verge almost on the qualities 
of wooden structures are to be detected the reminiscences of 
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Negro (African) or American-Indian sculpture. The poet’s 
feeling is embodied in the following line: ‘The ancient 
‘whispers shut in a stony gesture carry the sadness of lost 
meaning.’ The atmosphere certainly is that of the primitives 
in time and culture, comparable, again, to that of Max Weber’s 
creations. In that sense we can agree with the poet that the 
meaning may have been lost to the moderns in age and spirit. 
But so far as the painting is concerned, the stony gesture is 
quite eloquent in the forms and shapes, which have been well 
executed. The piece is quite meaningful to the dealer in poses 
and proportions. 

No. 8 is seemingly a study in the grotesque. Three 
human figures, conventionalized in the manner of Kandinsky, 
Klee, Weber and other extremists in non-imitative or non- 
representational art, are on view here. The ordinary observer 
would not easily feel that human figures are exhibited. It would 
take him a few minutes to become aware of the curved pose 
of the lady to the left and perhaps of the damsel to the right. 
The study is, however, not an unpleasant creation ot ink lines. 
It is possible to grasp the symmetry of the bizarre in the 
convolutions, bends and curves. The rhythm of the lines and 
shapes is unmistakable. The central piece—the lady con- 
ventionalized to the mth degree—has been placed effectively 
and perhaps majestically. 

Those who do not grasp the harmony of the bold black 
rhythms of seemingly human contours and the background of 
dark spider’s webs as well as the suggestive white patches of 
human shapes may perhaps go to the poet to get his sym- 
bolism or allegory. We are told about this piece as follows: 

The black and white threads 
weave the destiny of man 
into a mystery of entanglements. 
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The sketch itself is anything but mystical. The draughts- 
manship is sure of its lines and bends, and leaves nothing 
obscure or blurred. Nothing could be more outspoken. 
There is no trace in this work either of twilight vagueness, or 
of misty indifference to the beginnings and ends. 

A bust is presentedin No. 11. It faces the right and 
covers the entire left from top to bottom. The upper half— 
the head—is somewhat bent away from the left margin, and 
the breast reaches up to a third of the right. The form is 
concave. It is the curve that arrests the eye. The violent 
and dark atmosphere of the piece is not less arresting. The 
face is masklike and imparts a strangeness to the milieu. 
The poet’s description is thus worded : 

A strange face, uninvited 

hovers before my brush, 

making me wonder whence does it appear. 
In the Bengali poem the poet leaves it to the psycho- 
analysts to divine the origins of the face. Psycho-analysis 
may, indeed, be entrusted with the interpretation of all sorts 
of forms and colours, nay, melodies and phrases, as well as 
rhythms and beats. The role of psycho-analysis in the making 
and explaining of art is assuredly immense. 

Another study in the human shape is given in No. 15. It 
is a female figure filling out the space almost completely. The 
head is placed a little away from the left margin, about a 
third of the surface. The drapery covers the entire bottom 
from right to left. The only human form in this piece is the 
face. Otherwise the figure is nothing but colour-formation. 
The colour-technique comprises the lengthwise separation into 
two halves, the left in dark purple and the right in brick red. 
A basket, mainly in bottle-green, is held at the position of the 
waist by what has to be imagined as the left hand. The 
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background is bluish-green. The poet addresses the lady as 
follows : 

What though I know not what 

thy basket contains ? 
A stranger to me for ever 
art thou! 
On meditation’s plate hast thou 
got thyself caught 
But thy name thou hast not 
said, 
1 know thee although 
I know thee not. 
The above is my own literal wording of the Bengali verse. 
The poet himself has written as follows in English : 
She is the woman ever strange to me 
And yet I seem to know her. 
This mystically described personality of verse may not, 
however, induce my mysticism or symbolical element in the 
mind of the observer. The richness of brilliant hues in large 
dimensions as well as the stately pose of the elongated figure 
produce, on the contrary, a thoroughly realistic effect. It may 
be enjoyed as a fine ornamental work and may be appreciated 
even by the bourgeoisie, who as a rule care little for ideas, 
ideals, sentiments, expressions or impressions in the zeal for 
enlarging their collections for the salon. 

Another specimen of objective ornamental effect produced 
by the painter’s brush is to be found in No. 18. It is a still 
life, green creepers with blossoms in diverse hues against a 
metallic red background. We encounter forget-me-nots in 
blue, carnations in purple and red, and so forth. The floral 
complex can hardly be botanically analysed or even identified. 
But the thick, fleshy, succulent blossoms hanging from or 
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erect on the stems speak to the eyes the language of command 
over sensuous realities. The harmony of forms and colours in 
juxtaposition is patent on the surface. The artist delights in 
the mixing of colours as well as in their lavish display, although 
not without restraint. His forms and colours do not know 
borderlands, subdued tonalities, transitions, or indistinct and 
uncertain tints. The workmanship is positive, distinct and 
straightforward. 

The ornamentation is too obvious and palpable to require 
any commentary. The poet, however, comes forward with an 
allegory which runs thus : 

The blocks of stupid stones 

gagged Earth’s voice 
Till the first flower came 
and her meaning was freed. 
As a decorative piece, this study in strong and precise colouring 
is hardly in need of such a mysticism of the first blossom. 

In the present estimate the paintings and drawings have 
been entirely disentangled from the verses that accompany 
them. The distinction between the two has been found to be 
immense. It has been indicated that the creations in form and 
colour do not require the support of literary descriptions in 
order to acquire meaning. They are self-expressive and selt- 
interpretative. It is through the medium of forms and colours, 
the innate structure and tonal composition, that these art 
objects express and interpret themselves and declare their 
meanings. These verses are obstructions rather than aids to the 
Creations on view. It is questionable whether such literary 
interpretations or criticisms of his drawings and paintings by 
the artist himself were at all worthwhile. The value of these 
verses, i. e. without reference to the paintings which they seek 
to explain, is quite another question and need not be discussed. 
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It should not be imagined, however, that the distinction 
that has been brought out in the foregoing observations is 
unknown to the artist. Tagore is too much of an intellectual— 
much too critical-minded—to yield to poetizings or 
philosophical descriptions or essay-writing on art. Others may 
be misled, not he. Tagore is perfectly conscious of the 
distinctiveness of the two realms—the realm of art as the thing 
in itself, and the realm of literature, literary nomenclature, 
poetic philosophizings, etc. about the art product. The sweraj, 
self-direction, or autarchy of art is crystal-clear in his 
conception. In the introductory poem (dated 21st July, 1936) 
he has accordingly declared as follows: 

Vakyer atitt tumi. Apan prakash apanate. 

seceat Sasankoche je kaytt slok 
Enechhi sammukhe tava tar pare 


nai dile chokh. 

(Above words art thou. Thy expression 
is in thyself. 

«see. dhe few verses that in hesitation 

I have placed before thee, thou needst 
not mind. ) 


Paraphrasing the Bengali verse, the poet says about his 
descriptions : 
They are but some noisy birds 
that for a moment flit across 
your garden, 
While your meaning lies far beyond 
their chirpings. 
That the meaning of art ‘lies far beyond the chirpings’ of 
words, phrases, descriptions or essays, philosophical, 
mythological, naturalistic or historical, remains yet to be 
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brought home to many art critics, art historians and art 
philosophers both in India and abroad. That the meaning of 
art is to be found in lines and lines only, and not in the legend, 
story or subject matter embodied in the lines, has been well 
brought out in the following verse : 

Lady of Lines, 

these words are not an alien invasion 
come to set a limit to your realm. 

This is a warning sounded by the artist himself to all 
those observers who are likely to be misled by his reputation, 
as 2 poet and thinker into reading the verses before or 
simultaneously with viewing the drawings and paintings rather 
than concentrate sight and mind on these latter. 

The position has been made explicit in the Preface, where, 
among other things, Tagore observes: ‘People often ask me 
about the meaning of my pictures. I remain silent even as my 
pictures are. It is for them to express and not to explain. 
They have nothing ulterior behind their own appearance.’ 
And, again, they seem to cry to us, “See, here Iam,’ and our 
mind bows its head and never questions, “Why are you ?” 

In this Preface as well as in the introductory poem 
addressed to Chitralekha-devi ( Lady of Lines), Tagore offers 
a theory of art as the thing in itself, for which, as observed 
before, the present writer pleaded some two decades ago. 
And as the drawings and paintings are all illustrations of this 
theory, it may be confidently trusted that both artists as well 
as art-connoisseurs will care to consult Tagore as a guide for 
meny many years to come. 

Statistically speaking, it may be said perhaps that most of 
the world’s paintings, since prehistoric times, have been 
representational or imitational. That is, they have attempted 
to produce, more or less accurately, the objective realities 
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of the world. A small proportion may be described as 
impressionistic. These specimens are the results not of 
literal reproduction but of reproduction in the form in which 
the objects have impressed or influenced the artist. An 
equally small, or perhaps much smaller, proportion comprises 
those creations which are regarded as the artist’s own 
expression of the objective world. This expressionism attempts 
naturally to be different from the natural in as many directions 
as possible. 

These three main categories of creative art, or of spiritual 
influences and ideologies in the making of art need not, 
however, be made too much of. For the sine qua non of every 
art work—representational, impressionistic, or expressionistic 
—jis to be decided by its character as decoration, ornamentation 
or the like. This, however, must not be taken in the utilitarian, 
industrial or business sense. 

Neither the most faithful photograph of a person or 
landscape nor the extremist divorce from objectivity and natu- 
ralness in expressionist creation can stand asa work of art 
unless it be acceptable as a piece of decorative or ornamental 
design. From the prehistoric cavemen to the ultra-modern 
creators of aberrations or distortions, the criterion of art as 
the thing in itself has remained virtually the same. It is nothing 
but the fundamental and universal demand as well as urge to 
satisfy the eye of the observer with the juxtaposition of forms 
and colours. The decorative element is to be regarded as the 
eternal factor in all art motives and art schools. Not to be 
able to decorate is not to be an artist, whether representational, 
impressionistic, or expressionistic. 

Tagore’s paintings and drawings are not representational, 
They are at times impressionistic, but chiefly expressionistic. 
Whatever they be from the standpoint of these categories of 
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contemporary aesthetic science, their value as ornamental 
or decorative designs is obvious. As a colourist, as a designer, 
and as a creator of rhythmic shapes, Tagore has accomplished 
great work. 

The inspirers of Tagore in the kind of paintings exhibited 
in Chitralipi are Eur-Americans, and Eur-Americans of the 
last fifty years or so.” The decorative values of art as 
manifest in the impressionist and expressionist schools have 
been imbibed by him from the ‘modern West’, which may be 
said to have been born in Cezanne’s ‘significant forms’ and 
‘plastic vitalities’. There is hardly anything of the Orient, or 
of the medieval and primitive inspiration in it except in so far 
as the modern Eur-American impressionists and expressionists 
themselves have cared deliberately to assimilate some of the 
forms and techniques of the prehistorics, medievals, Negroes or 
other Africans, Mayans, Tahitians, Javanese or other. Orientals, 
American-Indians and so on. 

Tagore’s Chitralipt belongs, therefore, spiritually to Eur- 
America. And if it belongs at the same time to Bengal, India 
or Asia, it does su in the sense that many of the spiritual and 
material products of Eur-America have been consciously or 
unconsciously Bengalicized, Indianized or Orientalized for 
purposes of Asia by the Oriental makers of the modern Orient. 

It may not be out of place to observe that the lyrics, 
stories, songs and dramas of Tagore the poet are likewise to 
be evaluated fundamentally as the results of acculturating and 
assimilating to Bengaliconditions the modern Western veterans 
from Shelley and Byron to Browning, Whitman, Maupassant 
and Anatole France. 

* B. K. Sarkar :Vartiaman Jagat (Modern World,13 volumes, Calcutta, 


41914-35), the volumes on France, Germany and America. See the 
chapters on ‘Fine Arts in the Twentieth Century’. 
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Be it stressed, however, that in paintings, as in poetry, 
Tagore’s acculturations and assimilations are so creative 
and distinctive that it is hardly possible to point to the exact 
Western original or parallel. Nobody can fail to observe, 
besides, that all the plates in Chitralipi possess a family 
likeness which is stamped with the individuality of the creator. 
He lives, moves and has his being, indeed, in the milzeu of 
Cezanne (1839-1906), Renoir, Derain, Nolde Marc, Kandinsky, 
Weber, Klee, Kokoschka and other Eur-Americans of recent 
times. But he is not likely to be lost in the crowd, but will 
always be thoroughly recognizable as an independent, original 
and creative personality in the art world. 

Not the least embarrassing difficulty about a correct 
estimate of Tagore’s paintings lies in the fact that every 
observer would like to believe reproduced in these ‘dumb 
signals of lines and colours’ all those vasas, emotions, senti- 
ments, ideals, etc. which in public estimation are known to be 
embodied in his creations in the ‘world of sound’. Tagore the 
man of letters is in general described as an idealist, a 
mystic* and so forth. And so the observers of his Chitralipi 
expect to find idealism or mysticism in his lines and colours. 

Idealism has a value of its own and must not by any 
means be ignored in Tagore. But this kind of prepossession in 
the minds of the art public is likely for some long time to 
hamper appreciation or his paintings. Those intellectuals, art- 
essayists, artists, philosophers, or culture-historians, however, 
who would approach Chitralipi with eyes for the things that 
greet them, undisturbed by memories of Tagore’s prose or 


ine hm! 





* See B. K. Sarkar: Rabindra-Sahitye Bharater Vani (India’s Message 
in Tagore’s Works, Calcutta, 1913) in which the idealistic elements 
are brought out in bold relief. 
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poetry and nightmares of Tagore’s mysticism, will encounter 
here anything but these commodities. 

As painter, Tagore is the most hard-headed realist, the 
profoundest positivist one can imagine. He does not belong to 
the same caste as his nephew, Abanindra, founder of the 
“Indian style’ in fnodern art. Not only do the themes of the 
two painters belong to two distinct universes, but the very 
manner in which they mix their colours, make the juxta- 
positions and design their shapes keeps them poles asunder. 
Rabi does not indulge in the half-tints, dreamy transitions, 
semi-shapes or subtle nuances of his gifted nephew. The 
vigour of Rabi’s shapes and the precise definiteness of his 
colours differentiate him not only from Abanindra, but also 
from the elder nephew, Gogon, equally a master in his line, 
who is the first in Calcutta to have worked in cubism and 
post-impressionism. All hopes of mysticism, misty mixtures 
in colouring, foggy formations, twilight shapes, dark chambers, 
obscurities of moonlight and so forth, abandon, ye who enter 
the world of Chitralipi! 

There is no muddle in Rabi’s structures, no timidity 
and half-heartedness in his tones, no delight in the absence 
of contours. Everything here is movement from light to 
light. The entire atmosphere is of strength and the joy 
of strength. Rabi the painter is nothing but power, vividness, 
brilliancy, command over material things, definite con- 
structions, vigorous delineations. There is no suggestivity 
in his lines, nothing unintelligible in his shapes. These 
forms and colours speak out and speak aloud to the eye. 
Not a trace of incomprehensible shading has been left by 
the brush which has done its task in the most sensuous 
or ‘sensate’ manner. The farthest removed from mysticism is 
Tagore the maker of Chitralipi. The plastic compositions, 
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structural designs, vigorous movements, deccrative patterns, 
colourful vitalities, and formal rhythms of Rabi are chips 
of realism itself.* 
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* For general orientations, see, 5. Cheney: A World History of Art 
(New York, 1937), P. Sorokin: Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. I, 
Fluctuation of Forms of Art (New York, 1937), and B. K. Sarkar: The 
Sociology of Races, Cultures and Human Progress (Calcutta, 1939). 





TAGORE AND INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


BY 
DEWAN BAHADUR K. 8S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI 


Rabindranath Tagore is the Indian Renaissance and the 
Indian Renaissance is Rabindranath Tagore. The term 
‘Renaissance’ implies a rebirth, a rejuvenation, a re-flowering 
and a new fruition. A strange and seemingly inexplicable pheno- 
menon is the wonderful vitality of Indian culture and civilization. 
While civilizations born later than hers have become dust and 
ashes, India has continued to live, not as a mere antique, but 
full of life and youthful vigour! Nay, she has shown a remark- 
able fulness of fertility, even after invading hordes trampled 
upon her soil in seemingly endless succession and she lost her 
independence many centuries ago. While other nations, when 
they lost their independence, lost everything else, including 
even the vision of independence, India has kept up the ‘glory 
and freshness ot the dream’, and has also achieved at least as 
much in the realms of literature and urt and philosophy and 
religion as in the days of yore when she was free and was the 
law-giver and light-bringer to the whole world. 

~it is well known that in Europe there was a great move- 
ment known as the Renaissance in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The modern progressive civilization of the West is 
as much the child of the Renaissance as it is of the Reforma- 
tion and the Revolution. Though there is much similarity 
between the European Renaissance and the Indian Renaissance, 
I shall show the points of vital dissimilarity as well. Perhaps 
the best statement of the essence of the European Renaissance 
is to be found in the following words of J. 4. Symonds: ‘The 
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history of the Renaissance is the history of the attainment of 
the self-conscious freedom by the human spirit manifested in 
the European races. What the word really means is new birth 
to liberty, the spirit of mankind recovering consciousness and 
the spirit of self-determination, recognizing the beauty of the 
outer world and of the body through art, liberating the reason 
in Science, and the conscience in Religion, restoring culture to 
the intelligence and stabilizing the principle of political 
freedom.’ 

In Europe the Renaissance movement meant a lessening 
of the hold of religion on man, an increased interest in 
terrestrial affairs and especially in man, a love of freedom and 
adventure, an extension of the empire of reason, a contraction 
of the sway of superstition, a greater preoccupation with 
literature and art, a revision of the values of life—in short, 
a fresh play of the human spirit and an enrichment of the 
human personality. But the Western Renaissance owed its 
origin to an alien mentality and to a dead culture. The 
revival of learning meant a study of the ancient Greek 
classics. But nobody had any faith in those ancient art- 
motives. People felt, and would feel, only an aesthetic 
interest in them. The old Greek stories were regarded as 
beautiful fables and could not touch the deepest chord in the 
hearts of men. When Wordsworth wrote about his eager- 
ness to 

‘ Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn, ’ 
he never expected to meet either Proteus or Triton in real 
life. Keats’s Endymion and Hyperion, and Shelley's Prome- 
theus Unbound and other famous poems used the ancient 
legends and concepts as beautiful fictions and symbols and 
nothing more. But the case has been entirely different in 
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India. Here the Renaissance owes its inspiration to a living 
tradition and a vital culture. When Tagore goes to Valmiki’s- 
or Vyasa’s immortal poems for his themes or when Subra- 
mania Bharathi writes his Panchaalt Sabhatham, we feel that 
their hearts throb with an intensity of combined aesthetic and 
Spiritual passion, which they communicate to the reader by 
a warm, gracious, living touch which is not only a beautifica- 
tion but also a sanctification of life. 

Further, the Indian Renaissance has felt the warm breath 
of modern ideas as well. The ideas ot Science and Democracy 
and Nationalism and Internationalism have passed into the 
very bones and the marrow of the Indian people. That is 
why there has been a great outburst of patriotic poetry in 
recent times in India from one end of the country to the other. 
it would be strange indeed if the great political ferment in 
India had not its counterpart in literature and art as well. 
The same new force shone in the Gandhian political philosophy 
of Satya and Ahimsa and in the poetry of Tagore. 

This is why, while war as an element of human life has 
net been discarded, but has continued to spread red ruin in the 
West as well as elsewhere, India has tried to evolve a new 
view and vision of life and a new glow of moral courage and 
spiritual heroism and of the valour and puissance of self- 
sacrifice and service. It has tried to show that just as ‘ Peace 
hath her victories no less renowned than war’, Ahimsa (non- 
violence) has its heroisms and its heights of aspiration and 
ambition and achievement no less renowned than violence and 
rouses the higher nature of man more puissantly than war 
rouses his lower nature. 

In Tagore both these streams meet in all their fulness in 
addition to the bright stream of his own unique and original 
poetic vision. That is why we can talk of the Tagore 
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Triveni. The Indian element in Tagorean poesy can be 
understood and appreciated only if we understand and appre- 
ciate his admiration and affection for the elder poets and 
saints of India. He had an unbounded reverence for the 
Vedic and especially the Upanishadic seers, and his veneration 
for the Isha Upanishad was almost an obsession with him. 
About Valmiki and Vyasa he says: ‘ The Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, however, seem to be India’s own, the poet being 
hidden by the poem. The whole of India is expressed in them. 
They contain the eternal history of India....The history of 
what has been the object of India’s devoted endeavour, India’s 
adoration, and India’s resolve are seated on the throne of 
eternity in the palace of these two vast epics.’ He says 
further: ‘The household wes the foundation of Aryan 
Society of India; and the Ramayana is the epic of that 
household....In the Ramayana’s simple Onushtup rhythm the 
heart of India has been beating for thousands of years....The 
Ramayana is ever showing us a picture of those ancients who 
thirsted for the nectar of the Full, the Undivided. If we can 
preserve our simple reverence and hearty homage for the 
brotherliness and love of Truth, wifely devotion and servant’s 
loyalty depicted in these pages, then the pure breeze of the 
Great Outer Ocean will make its way through the windows of 
the factory-home. ’ 

Tagore had as much affectionate admiration for Kalidasa 
as for Valmiki and Vyasa. He had a soul as keenly alive to 
beauty in Nature and in Art as Kalidasa. He says that in 
Kumara Sambhava, Kalidasa describes the morning radiance of 
love, but reserves the best sources of his art for love ‘ stripped 
of ail the external robes of beauty and circled with the pure 
white halo of goodness....This ancient poet of India refuses to 
acknowledge passion as the supreme glory of love ; he proclaims 
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goodness as the final goal of love.’ About Kalidasa’s delinea- 
tion of Sakuntala he says: ‘In Goethe’s words, Sakuntala 
blends together the young year’s blossoms and the fruits of its 
maturity ; it combines heaven and earth in one....Goethe says 
expressly that Sakuntala contains the history of a development 
—the development of flower into fruit, of earth into heaven, of 
rnatter into spirit....With matchless art Kalidasa has placed his 
heroine at the meeting point of action and calmness of Nature 
and Law, of river and ocean as it were....In this drama Kali- 
dasa has extinguished the volcanic fire of tumultuous passion 
by means of tears of the penitent heart....Truly in Sakuntala 
there is one Paradise Lost and another Paradise Regained.’ 
From this we can realize what were the sources of the delinea- 
tion of Chitrangada in Tagore’s great drama Chitra. 

The later supreme singers of Bengal—Jayadeva, Vidya- 
pati and Chandidas—the supreme spiritual glory of Chaitanya, 
the charm of even the Baul singers, the spiritual influence of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda, the literary inspi- 
ration of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee and Ramesh Chandra 
Dutt and Madhusudan Dutt, and other influences also moulded 
the genius of Tagore. Nor must we forget the great influence 
of Kabir and the Sufi mystic poets over him. Tagore’s 
famous translation of one hundred poems of Kabir is a notable 
contribution to literature. 

Equally important is the influence of the modern Western 
Renaissance in moulding Tagore’s mind and art. He was 
powerfully influenced by Shakespeare and Milton and Words- 
worth and Byron, especially by Shelley and Keats and 
Tennyson. 

There was much of spiritual kinship between Tennyson 
and Tagore, Each had an almost miraculous sense of style, 
‘all the charm of all the muses often flowering in a lonely 
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word’. Each kept up his poetic fecundity for over sixty years 
until almost the time of his death. Each took part in all the 
movements of his time, but managed to keep above them and 
inspire them, without being drawn into their vortex. Tagore 
had a more multifarious genius than Tennyson and excelled 
not only in the realm of poetry but also in the realms of the 
drama, the essay, the short story and fiction. Further, he 
gave an inspiring lead to the political life of India. 

While realizing the supreme value of the highest Western 
poetry, Tagore realized and boldly gave expression to those 
aspects in which the highest Indian poetry outshone it. In his 
great address on “The Message of the Forest’ he pointed out 
how in Shakespeare’s plays there is ‘the gulf between Nature 
and human nature owing to the tradition of his race and time’, 
whereas in Kalidasa’s plays there is a perfect harmony between 
the spirit of man and the spirit:of Nature. He says: “It cannot 
be said that beauty of Nature is ignored in his (Shakespeare’s) 
writings; only he fails to recognize in them the truth of the 
inter-penetration of human life and the cosmic life of the word.’ 
He says further : ‘For India to force herself along European 
lines of growth would not make her Europe, but only a distort- 
ed India.’ His view was strongly attacked at the time (1918) 
but he stuck to his view with a rare courage. 

Besides his famous Sonav Bangla song and tts even 
more famous Jana Gana Mana song, which, along with 
Bankim Chatterjee’s Vande Mataram, has become India’s 
national song, and the well-known patriotic poems in the 
Gitanjali, we have a large number of beautiful and celebrated 
‘songs, from two of which I shall quote portions here : 

Blessed is my birth, because I was born in this 
country; blessed is my life, mother, because I 
have loved thee. 
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I do not know if thou hast wealth and riches 
like a Queen. I know this much that my limbs 
are cooled as soon as I stand in thy shade. 

I know not in what grove blossom flowers 
that madden the soul with such scents. I know not 
the sky where the moon rises with such sweet 
smiles. 

My eyes were first opened in this light, and they will 
be closed finally upon that very light. 


The day first dawns within thy skies, 

The Vedic hymns first here took rise, Poesy, 
Wisdom, stories, creeds, 

In thy woodlands first saw the light. 
Everlasting is thy renown. 

Who feeds the world and feedst thine own. 
The Jumna and the Ganges bright 

Carry thy mercy day and night. 


But equally important is the third element in the flowering 
of the Indian Renaissance in him, namely, his own unique 
poetic nature and artistic vision. He had a keen and natural 
sense of the principle of bliss at the heart of creation-~the 
bliss th.t expresses itself in and through Nature and Man. 
He himself describes thus how the vision came to him 
suddenly when he was young: ‘The whole world was one 
glorious music, one wonderful rhythm. The houses in the 
street, the men moving, children playing, all seemed parts 
of one glorious whole—inexpressibly glorious.’ The vision 
went on for seven or eight days. Poetry isto him the gate 
of beauty through which the bliss divine is showered upon the 
‘world. He says further that poesy in its natural form will 
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bring about the union of the soul and the Cversoul. 


My song has put off her adornments. 

She has no pride of dress and decoration. 
Ornaments would mar our union; 

They would come between thee and me ; 
Their jingling would drown thy whispers. 


We find in these words the real origin of Tagore’s 
mysticism which has fascinated the Western mind as much as 
it has fascinated the Indian mind. His supreme idealization 
of the spirit of beauty and poesy is in his wonderful poem 


Urvast : 


From age to age thou hast been the world’s beloved, 
O unsurpassed in loveliness, Urvasi! 
Breaking their meditation, sages lay at thy feet 
the fruits of their penance; 
Smitten with thy glance, the three worlds 
grow restless with youth. 


_ The blinded winds blow thine intoxicating 


fragrance around ; 
Like the black bee, honey-drunken, the infatuated 
poet wanders with greedy heart, 
While thou...thou goest, with jingling anklets and 
waving skirts, 
Restless as lightning ! 


Perhaps the most perfect and poignant of all his poems, 
the one in which the Indian Renaissance is most perviously 
present and puissant, is the poem Ahalya, which mingles the 
old and the new, Ahalya and India, in a combined mood of 
sorrow and penitence and hope and expectation. 

Struck with the curse in midwave of your tumultuous 

passion, your life stilled into a stone; clean, cool 

and impassive ; 
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You took your sacred bath of dust, ploughing deep into 
the primitive peace of the earth. 
You lay down in the dumb immense where 
faded days drop, 
like dead flowers with seeds, to sprout again into 
new dawns. 
You felt the thrill of the Sun’s kiss with the roots of grass 
and tress that are like infant’s fingers clasping at 
mother’s breast. 
In the night, when the tired children of dust come back 
to the dust, their rhythmic breath touched you with 
the large and placid motherliness of the earth. 
Wild weeds twined round you their bonds of flowering 
intimacy. 
You were lapped by the sea of life whose ripples are the 
leaves, flutter, bees, flight, grasshopper’s dance and 
tremor of moth’s wings. 
For ages you kept your ear to the ground, counting the 
footsteps of the unseen comer, at whose touch 
silence flames into music. 
Woman! the sin has stripped you naked, the curse has 
washed you pure, you have risen into a perfect life. 
The dew of that unfathomed night trembles on your eye- 
lids, the mosses of ever green years cling to your hair. 
You have the wonder of new birth and the wonder of 
old time in your awakening. 
You are young as the new born flowers and 
old as the hills. 


HIS MESSACE 
BY 
R. NARASIMHAN 


The exchange of international thought ts 
the only possible salvation of the world. 


—THOMAS HARDY 


Gurudev is no longer amongst us; he has entered upon 
that larger life whicn the transformation of the body that we 
call death opens out to all creation. There is only one like 
him now—Mahatma Gandhi. There have been but a few 
comparable to Rabindranath in man’s recorded history. The 
success and glory of these great souls have been largely 
posthumous. But the nations, even now, turn in their despair 
for a crumb of comfort or a spark of wisdom to that world- 
university at Santiniketan. Rabindranath founded that uni- 
versity, Soaring high on the unbroken wings of hope for a 
glimpse of a braver, purer world. He tried to open man’s 
eyes to the splendour and tenderness of truth and brotherly luve. 

When Gurudev passed away in 1941, the world was 
slowly passing through the grimmest phase of the World War. 
Science stood on the threshold of the atomic age. Tagore, 
one of the ‘emancipators of reason’, raised his voice in, 
protest, then unheeded, that the world was retreating nts 
the vain citadels of ‘prehistoric irrationality’, wnile trumpeti 
that it was marching towards the eternal civilization. This 
fearless and spirited exposure of the world’s demoralization 
potently illustrates the stimulus to the thought of Rabindra- 
nath. His violent condemnation of the misuse of Science to 
wrest Nature’s precious store of grandeur and beauty from her 
unresisting hands stamps him as a great-pacifist with lofty and 
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magnificent ideals and as an unflinching opponent of what- 
soever things are debasing. His clarion call to mankind not 
to Jook forward to the harnessing of the energy stored within 
the atom and to the conquest of microbes that still elude the 
scientist fell on deaf ears. 

His vigorous plea for a world federation of free nations on 
the firm basis of equality, fraternity and liberty has been 
torpedoed by events since his death. World War II, with ail 
its innumerable tragedies of life lived amidst death, has taught 
us the futility of our efforts to exploit Nature. But it has 
revealed, at the same time, man’s illimitable powers of 
endurance. Rabindranath looked beyond this grim tragedy to 
the new World Order; he thought of mankind as a whole. He 
was fully conscious of the conditions prevailing in India and 
declared that if the war was really a war for democracy and 
freedom, then Imperialism must end and India’s independence 
and right to self-determinatiun be acknowledged. 

Rabindranath’s ideal was a confluence of all civilizations 
and cultures into one world stream, a world system based on 
rnoral justice and universal understanding. He thought that 
tne obscurantism of Eastern thought was a major hurdle in the 
way of the achievement of true co-operation between the East 
and West. Only such co-operation, he realized, would save the 
world from the demoralization and barbarism into which 

ions that prostitute Science would plunge it. Only thus 
suld one lead mankind from war to peace, from darkness and 
misery to light andj oy, from savagery to civilization and Dharma 

The poet’s cry of pain at man’s insensate passion for war 
came from the depths of his soul; his indictment of this stupidity 
was truly passionate. For he could see in war naught but 
greed and materialism driving humanity headlong towards 
ruin. The armaments race could only end in Armageddon. 
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He saw lust for power clogging the chariot-wheels of human 
progress and peace. 

With superb courage Rabindranath sounded a note of 
warning that so long as racial superiority and egoism lurked 
in the background, all efforts to stabilize peace would prove 
futile. He gave magnificent and moving expression to his 
protest against the discrimination against Asiatics, their ill- 
treatment and humiliation abroad. Racial discrimination, he 
thundered, should be utterly rooted out if our efforts to build 
for permanent peace were to bear fruit. 

He uttered a warning, too, against dismemberment of the 
defeated nations in any international settlement and against all 
talk of reparations ; that would be to sow the dragon’s teeth 
of hatred, vengeance and retribution, and produce another 
totalitarian war, even more destructive. Nothing would be 
gained by the mere proclamation of stirring war and peace 
aims unless the imperishable principles of democracy, acknow- 
ledging the inalienable rights of the common man, were 
upheld. Unless imperialist ambitions were sacrificed for the 
sake of humanity, all talk of planning for peace would be 
a colossal fraud. The war might make of human society 
a seething cauldron of discontent. 

Tagore was essentially a protagonist of international love 
and amity. He stood for universal brotherhood and pleaded 
for the shedding of all greed, materialism, hypocrisy and racial. 
arrogance. To Tagore ‘exchange of international thought 
is the only possible salvation of the world.’ 

Now that the war is over, the loss of this great champion 
of universal freedom is irreparable. That a person who had 
been so vigorously advocating harmonious international 
understanding should have been snatched away from our midst 
before the advent of peace is one of history’s cruellest ironies! 


